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PREFACE. 


The  brief  but  elegant  style  of  Phjedeus  secures  him 
a  high  rank  in  the  esteem  of  the  advanced  Scholar,  at 
the  same  time  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  his  diction, 
render  his  fables  most  suitable  also  for  elementary 
instruction ;  but  since  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  fol- 
lowing Work  to  facilitate  Scholastic  Tuition  by  assisting 
school-boys  to  translate  this  Author  into  English  prose, 
but  to  convey  to  young  persons  in  general  his  meaning 
in  verse,  what  is  here  put  forth  is  rather  a  free  version 
of  Phjsdbus  than  a  strictly  literal  translation. 

It  is  a  well  known  characteristic  of  this  Writer  that 
simple  as  he  is,  he  is  highly  idiomatic,  and  hence,  as 
the  difference  of  idiom  between  the  Latin  and  English 
is  considerable,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  give 
his  ideas,  rather  than  his  precise  words.  This,  it  is 
conceived,  will  be  found  to  be  more  or  less  necessary 
in  transferring  any  Author  from  one  language  to  another, 
for  the  modes  of  expression  vary  in  all  lang-uages,  but 
it  is  particularly  so  with  regard  to  Ph.edkus,  whose 
brief  idiomatic  style  makes  such  a  process  of  transla- 
tion imperative. 

It  is  undoubtedly  highly  desirable  and  very  neces- 
sary to  make  young  boys  translate  this  Author  literally, 
in  order  that  they  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
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grammatical  construction  of  the  language  in  which  he 
■vM-ites,  hut  in  a  work  which  has  not  this  ohjoct  in 
view,  a  degree  of  latitude  may  he  allowed. 

In  the  present  version  of  Phjsdeus,  therefore,  not 
only  ^\^ll  there  he  found  a  considerahle  degree  of  am- 
plification, hut  it  will  he  seen  also  that  more  regard 
has  heen  paid  to  the  English  idiom  than  to  that  of  the 
Latin,  which  has  heen  done  in  order  to  prevent  that 
haldness  of  style,  which  a  very  literal  translation  of 
this  Author  would  necessarily  exhihit,  and  to  cause  the 
work  to  have  more  of  the  air  of  an  original  composition. 

In  the  vcrsifpng  of  these  Fahles,  with  a  view  to  avoid 
that  tedious  sameness  which  might  otherwise  he  ap- 
parent, different  measures  of  verse  have  heen  adopted. 
This,  it  is  imagined,  will  not  he  considered  a  greater 
'departure  from  the  original  than  the  use  of  rhyme, 
and  as  this  hook  is  calculated  and  intended  more  for 
general  perusal,  than  for  critical  study,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  variations  in  general  from  the  original  Author  will 
meet  with  due  indulgence,  and  that  Phjedrus  will 
not  he  looked  upon  as  spoiled,  though  he  now  comes  forth 
in  a  new  and  somewhat  altered  garh. 

With  regard  to  the  obser\-ations  and  reflections  which 
follow  each  fahle,  some  of  them  are  original,  and  others 
are  selected  from  approved  Writers,  and  sometimes 
they  are  made  to  have  a  religious  tura,  and  at  other 
times  the  Author  has  confined  himself  merely  to  the 
moral  application  of  the  Fahle.     In  reference  to  the 
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former,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  a  Heathen  Au- 
thor speak  like  a  Christian,  but,  nevertheless,  we  may- 
draw  from  his  illustrations  such  rehgious  reflections,  as 
may  render  them  more  acceptable  and  more  useful, 
and  thus  by  making  the  maxims  and  ethics  of  a  hea- 
then Philosopher  subservient  to  a  higher  pui-pose  than 
that  for  which  they  were  originally  intended — by  ex- 
tending his  lessons,  and  applying  them  to  more  ex- 
alted objects,  we  manifestly  accomphsh  more  good  by 
them  than  we  otherwdse  should  do,  and  that  too, 
without  any  unnatiu-al  forcing  of  the  Author's  meaning. 

In  regard  to  the  extracts  on  Natural  History  which 
follow  some  of  the  Fables,  it  is  hoped,  that,  few  as 
they  are,  they  will  not  be  without  their  use,  and  may 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  young  persons  to  pursue  further 
this  interesting  and  instinictive  branch  of  science. 

That  knowledge  which  has  reference  to  the  habits 
and  instincts  of  animals,  yields  most  profitable  as  well 
as  pleasing  information  to  the  youthful  mind,  giving  it 
enlarged  views  of  di\ine  Providence,  and  shewing  how 
wonderfully  diversified  are  the  works  of  Nature.  There 
are  indeed  stores  of  intellectual  wealth  to  be  found 
within  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  the  ex- 
ploring of  which,  would  well  repay  the  time  bestowed 
thereon ;  but  it  is  to  the  animal  kingdom  that  what  we 
term  Natural  Histoiy  has  respect,  and  towards  which 
the  attention  of  young  persons  may  most  j)rofitably  be 
directed.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  fund  of  useful  in- 
formation may  be  gathered  by  him  who  studies  the 
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natures,  powers,  and  instincts,  of  animals.  All  crea- 
tures that  have  life,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  beasts  of 
the  held,  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  all  the  insect 
and  reptile  tribes,  are  here  brought  within  the  range  of 
his  investigation.  It  is  hoped  therefore,  that  the  few 
extracts  on  this  subject  to  be  found  in  this  little  work, 
will  stimulate  young  pei'sons  to  enlarge  their  reading 
and  extend  their  researches  on  that  science,  which  so 
strikingly  manifests  the  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power 
of  God. 

As  to  the  general  application  of  the  present  work,  its 
object  and  use  is  to  make  young  persons  acquainted 
with  the  prudential  maxims  of  the  Fabuhst,  and  by 
hvely  apologues  rather  than  by  set  rules  to  instil  into 
their  minds  virtuous  and  moral  sentiments.  Hence 
care  has  been  taken  in  the  formation  of  this  work  to 
exclude  whatever  might  be  considered  objectionable  in 
some  of  the  editions  of  Pim;deus,  and  for  this 
reason,  choice  has  been  made  of  the  expurgated  Edi- 
tion of  Valpy,  by  C.  Bradley,  A.M.     Edition,  1812. 
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ERRATA. 

Page  27,  for  "etramsi,"  read  etiamsi. 

36,  line  8,  "  for  possess'd,"  read  profess'd. 

45,  for  "  Danaoset,"  read  Danaos  et. 

52,  for  "  God's,"  read  Gods. 

70,  for  "  are  not,"  read  no  one  is. 

173,  for,  "  flourish'd  by,"  read  llonrish'dst  near. 

249,  for  "  abores,"  read  ai-bores. 
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natures,  powers,  and  instincts,  of  animals.  All  crea- 
tures that  have  life,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  heasts  of 
the  field,  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  all  the  insect 
and  reptile  tribes,  are  here  brought  within  the  range  of 
his  investigation.  It  is  hoped  therefore,  that  the  few 
extracts  on  this  subject  to  be  found  in  this  little  work, 
wiU  stimulate  young  persons  to  enlarge  their  reading 
and  extend  their  researches  on  that  science,  which  so 
strikingly  manifests  the  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power 
of  God. 
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BOOK  I. 


THE  FABLES  OF  PHiEDEUS. 


PROLOGUE. 

Wliat  Esop  first  invented  I  rebeai-se. 
And  now  embeUish  with  Iambic  verse, 
This  Httle  book  a  two-fold  object  gains  : — 
It  profits,  and  it  also  entertains  ; 
It  laughter  moves,  and  sage  ad\ice  imparts, 
Du'ecting  human  life  by  pnident  arts. 
Should  any  one  at  this  exception  take  : — 
That  trees  as  well  as  beasts  are  made  to  speak, 
Let  him  remember  what  we  have  in  yievf, 
It  is  to  teach  by  fiction  what  is  tnxe. 

It  is  veiy  remarkable  that  in  none  of  the  Fables  of 
Phaedrus  is  there  a  representation  of  trees  speaking, 
but  it  appears  there  is  a  fable  of  this  character  written 
by  Gudius  which  Phaedms  himseK  had  purposed  wri- 
ting.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Pereunt  suis  auxilium  qui  dant  hostibus. 

"  Facta  bipenni  quidam  ab  arboribus  petit 

"  Manubrium  ut  darent  e  ligno  quod  firmum  foret. 

"  Subito  jussemnt  omnes  oleastrum  dari. 

"  Accepit  munus,  aptans  et  manubrium, 

"  Caepit  secuii  magna  excidere  robora 

"  Dumque  eligebat  quce  veUet,  sic  Fraxino 

"Dixisse  feilur  Quercus: — "  Merito  csedimur." 

Thi^  fable  will  be  found  translated  in  the  Appendix  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 
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FABLE  I. 

THE  WOLF  AND  THE  LAMB. 

A  wolf  and  lamb  once  came  to  drink, 

Both  thirsty  at  a  river's  brink, 

The  wolf  high  up  the  current  stood. 

The  lamb  kept  lower  down  the  flood  ; 

The  wolf  whom  fierce  desires  inflame, 

Draws  near  resolved  to  seize  the  lamb, 

But  first  some  pretext  tries  t'invent 

To  colour  o'er  his  fell  intent : 

•'  Why  have  you  spoil'd  my  draughts,"  he  cries, 

"  Raising  the  stream's  impurities?" 

Says  the  lamb  in  fear,  "  0  wolf,  1  pray, 

"  How  can  I  do  the  thing  you  say? 

"  For  is  it  not  quite  plain  to  see 

"  The  water  flows  from  you  to  me?" 

Repuls'd  by  tiTith,  says  he,  "  I  know 

"  You  slandered  me,  six  months  ago." 

The  lamb  replies,  with  look  forlorn, 

"  Six  months  ago,  I  was  not  born." 

"  Then  'twas  your  sire,  he  hates  my  name, 

"  And  he  or  you  'tis  all  the  same." 

Forthwith  the  hapless  lamb  he  seiz'd, 

And  his  base  appetite  appeas'd. 

This  fable  is  for  men  design 'd 
Of  haughty  and  tyrannic  mind. 
Who  upon  false  pretences,  seek 
T'  oppress  the  innocent  and  weak, 
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In  this  Fable  we  have  a  forcible  description  of  an 
oppressive  tyrant  in  the  character  of  the  Wolf.  In  the 
original,  he  is  called  "  Latro,"  or  the  Robber,  and  he 
is  justly  so  called,  because  he  lives  by  violence 
and  plunder. 

"  The  Wolf,"  says  Dr.  Goldsmith,  "  is  one  of  those 
animals  whose  appetite  for  animal  food  is  the  most 
vehement,  and  whose  means  of  satisfying  this  appetite 
are  the  most  various.  Nature  has  furnished  him  with 
strength,  cunning,  agility,  and  all  those  requisites  which 
lit  an  animal  for  pursuing,  overtaking,  and  conquering 
its  prey ;  and  yet  with  all  these  the  Wolf  most  fre- 
quently dies  of  hunger,  for  he  is  the  declared  enemy  of 
man.  Being  long  proscribed,  and  a  reward  offered  for  his 
nead,  he  is  obliged  to  fly  from  human  habitations,  and 
to  Uve  in  the  forest  where  the  few  wild  animals  to  be 
■found  there,  escape  him,  either  by  their  swiftness  or 
their  art,  or  are  supplied  in  too  small  a  proportion  to 
satisfy  his  voracity.  Hence  he  is  often  driven  to 
great  necessity,  and  though  naturally  cowardly,  when 
pressed  with  hunger,  he  braves  danger,  and  comes  to 
attack  those  animals  which  are  under  the  protection  of 
man,  particularly  such  as  he  can  readily  carry  away, 
lambs,  sheep,  or  even  dogs,  for  all  animal  food  becomes 
then  equally  agreeable. " 

In  the  present  instance,  he  is  described  by  the 
Fabuhst,  as  first  falsely  accusing,  and  then  wrongfully 
attacking  the  innocent  lamb.  Thus  does  this  Apologue 
point  to  those  amongst  mankind  who  aie  ready  to 
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commit  any  act  of  injustice  for  their  own  personal 
advantage.  If  they  cannot  estabhsh  one  charge,  they 
will  bring  another,  and  make  any  kind  of  pretext  a 
colour  for  their  tyranny  and  oppression.  It  is  true 
that  the  wolf  was  incited  by  his  ravenous  appetite,  but 
if  this  is  to  be  admitted  as  a  valid  excuse,  then  any 
gross  outrage  may  be  defended,  and  any  act  of  op- 
pression may  be  justified. 


FABLE  II. 

THE  FKOGS  DESIRING  A  KING. 

Wlien  Athens  proudly  flourished, 
And  when  Greece  was  fair  and  young, 
And  peaceful  arts  were  cherish 'd, 
And  heroic  deeds  were  sung, 
When  equal  laws  protected. 
As  derived  from  Solon's  skill. 
And  hberty  was  based  upon 
A  people's  righteous  will. 
Then  happiness  abounded — 
But  a  change  ere  long  began, 
For  freedom  grew  encroaching, 
And  to  boundless  licence  ran. 
Soon  hostile  parties  meeting, 
Combined  in  factious  hate, 
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And  plotted  and  conspired  against 

The  free  but  harass'd  state, 

On  this  arose  Pisistratus, 

A  man  both  bold  and  shrewd, 

Who  paily  rage  contended  with, 

And  factious  hate  withstood. 

His  master  sjoirit  dai'ing, 

All  adverse  minds  restrain'd, 

Till  craftily  prevaihng, 

He  to  sovereign  power  attain 'd. 

His  inile  was  mild  and  gentle, 

For  no  cruel  despot  he, 

Yet  Athenians  discontented, 

Were  stUl  panting  to  be  free. 

Unused  to  one  sole  ruler, 

All  his  wise  restraints  they  hate, 

Wliich  to  Esop  an  occasion  gave 

This  fable  to  relate  : — 
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THE  FABLE. 

Some  Frogs  as  once  they  wander 'd 

In  the  open  marshy  plains, 

To  Jupiter  their  voices  raise 

In  loud  and  urgent  strains, 

And  thus  they  cry  :  •'  O  Jupiter, 

"  A  king  we  pray  thee  send, 

"  Our  lawless  manners  to  control, 

•*  Our  vicious  lives  to  mend." 

The  Father  of  the  Gods  and  men 

Then  smiled  in  courtly  mood. 

And  sportively  he  threw  to  them, 

A  little  log  of  wood. 

"  There  take  your  king  and  use  him  well, 

'Tis  my  command,"  he  said, 

Down  tumbling  came  the  splashing  wood. 

The  frogs  in  terror  fled. 

But  when  this  log  some  time  had  lain 

Where  first  it  had  been  cast, 

Nor  offer'd  once  to  stir  from  thence, 

One  frog  grew  bold,  at  last. 

And  gently  lifting  up  his  head 

From  out  the  miry  pool. 

He  ventures  to  examine  him 

Whom  Jove  had  sent  to  rule. 

Then  calling  to  the  other  frogs. 

Each  lays  aside  his  fear, 

And  then  tliey  all,  with  much  ado, 

Unto  their  Idng  draw  near. 

But  when  they  come  quite  close  to  him, 


.-/-. 
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Kiiif^  log  still  never  moves, 

And  sure  enough,  as  soon  they  find, 

A  useless  log  he  proves. 

The  worst  of  treatment  he  receives 

From  all  the  saucy  throng. 

No  loyalty  is  render 'd  him, 

He  is  boldly  leap'd  upon. 

Thus  loading  him  with  foul  contempt; 

Their  suit  again  they  bring, 

"Another  king,  we'd  have,"  say  they, 

"  And  not  this  senseless  thing." 

Jove  sent  them  then  a  water-snake, 

Who  seiz'd  them  one  by  one. 

In  vain  the  stnaggFing  creatures  strive 

Its  deadly  bite  to  shun. 

Speechless  with  fear,  no  sounds  arise, 

But  secretly  they  grieve, 

And  Mercury  by  stealth  depute 

T'intreat  Jove  to  relieve. 

But  Jupiter  this  answer  gives. 

An  answer  grave  and  stern : — 


"Since  they  wdth  good  were  not  content, 
"What's  evil  they  shall  learn." 

"  Do  ye,  0  Citizens,  "  says  Esop  then, 
"  This  useful  lesson  take  : 
"  With  patience  bear  the  ills  you  have, 
"Lest  greater  ills  you  make." 

In  the  introduction  to  this  fable,  Phaedrus  brings 
forward  to  our  notice  a  brave  Athenian  named  Pisis- 
tratus,  a  man,  also  of  great  eloquence,  and  of  consider- 
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able  learning.  "It  is  supposed "  as  Mr.  Coleridge 
observes  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Poets,"  that  it  was  Pisistratus  who  arranged 
in  a  regular  order  the  several  Books  of  Homer,  which 
were  before  confused,  and  merely  retained  in  different 
places  by  memor}'. 

This  fable,  like  the  preceding,  is  e\idently  of  a 
pohtical  character.  The  former  shews  the  hateful 
nature  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  In  this  we  have 
an  admirable  lesson  on  the  necessity  of  contentment 
under  moderate  rule,  and  we  are  enjoined  by  it,  not  to 
be  continually  hankering  after  needless  changes,  nor 
to  pray  for  them  from  "the  mere  humour  of  changing, 
and  when  nothing  interferes  \\itli  our  happiness." 

The  frogs  in  the  fable  were  guilty  of  this  folly, 
and  not  only  so,  but  when  they  had  a  king  given  to 
them  of  a  harmless  character,  who  in  no  way  incom- 
moded them,  they  clamoured  for  another. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  writer,  commenting  on 
this  fable,  that  men  "  never  perhaps  shc-w  themselves 
less  influenced  by  reason,  the  noble  prerogative  they 
boast  above  the  frogs,  and  all  the  aiaimal  fraternity, 
than  in  groundless  discontent  and  murmuring,  and  in 
their  endeavours  to  alter  theii'  condition  without  any 
just  cause  of  complaint. 

In  regard  to  the  political  bearing  of  this  fable,  it  is 
certainly  better  to  be  under  king  log  than  long  Stork. 
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King  Stork  was  tfie  tyrannical  King,  as  originally  repre- 
sented by  Espf .  Phasdrus  has  here  changed  him  into  a 
water-siiKlJe^  called  "  Hydras,"  which  was  generally  to 
be  found  in  marshy  places,  and  which  preyed  upon 
frogs,  and  other  inhabitants  of  fenny  districts, 


FABLE  III. 

THE  VAIN  JACK  DAW. 

Lest  we  should  leave  our  proper  state. 
And  tiy  to  ape  the  rich  and  great; 
Esop  has  this  example  shewn. 
To  make  us  keep  to  what's  our  own. 

A  jack  daw,  fiU'd  with  vain  conceit. 
With  peacock's  feathers  chanc'd  to  meet ; 
He  takes  them  up,  himself  adorns, 
Then  his  own  sable  race  he  scorns. 
Now  proudly  clad  in  boiTowed  plumes. 
To  mix  with  peacocks  he  presumes, 
But  they  the  artifice  detect, 
And  his  presumptuous  claim  reject. 
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Then  pluck  from  him  his  false  array, 

And  with  their  beaks  drive  him  away. 

Witli  shame  and  grief,  and  mingled  pain, 

He  seeks  his  lowly  race  again. 

But  they  with  indignation  burn, 

And  vow  that  he  shall  ne'er  return. 

Thus  he  deserv'd  disgrace  sustains, 

To  all  a  mark  of  scorn  remains. 

Then  one,  whom  he'd  before  despised, 

Addressed  him  thus,  "Thou  shouldst  have  prized 

"  The  gifts  which  bounteous  Nature  gave, 

"  And  others'  gifts  forborne  to  crave. 

"  A  shameful  and  unhappy  fate, 

"  Will  on  the  discontented  wait. 

"  And  just  desert  their  pride  shall  gain, 

"  Who  their  appointed  lot  disdain. 

"  Hadst  thou  not  left  thy  humble  race, 

"  But  been  content  with  Nature's  place, 

"  No  scorn  you'd  had,  nor  yet  by  us 

"  Have  been,  in  need,  rejected  thus. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  greater  proof  of  vanity  and 
folly,  than  in  an  extreme  fondness  for  finely  in  dress — 
where  there  is  a  great  shew  without,  we  may  generally 
conclude  that  there  is  a  gx-eat  dearth  within,  and  fop- 
pery in  dress  usually  leads  to,  and  is  accompanied  with, 
foppery  in  manners.  Pluedi-us,  in  this  fable,  condemns 
all  exti-avagance  of  this  kind.  The  fineiy  of  the  jack- 
daw was  borrowed,  or  rather  stolen,  finciy,  and  it  was 
not  in  keeping  with  the  state  and  character  of  him 
who  had  so  adorned  himself.     Hence  we  are  reminded 
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in  this  fable,  not  to  dress  beyond  our  station,  or  as  in- 
dicated in  the  moral  of  the  fable  : 

"  Not  to  leave  our  proper  state, 
"And  try  to  ape  the  rich  and  great." 

How  many  persons  render  themselves  ridiculous  by 
a  fondness  for  outward  display  in  dress,  and  how  many 
people  in  moderate  circumstances  have  brought  them- 
selves to  iTiin  by  tiying  to  cope  with  their  superiors  in 
their  style  of  equipage  and  mode  of  living. 


FABLE  IV. 

THE  DOG  AND  THE  SHADOW. 

'\^^o  tries  to  seize  on  others'  gains, 
His  own  shall  forfeit  for  his  pains. 

A  Dog  once  swimming  o'er  a  brook, 
Wliilst  in  his  mouth  some  meat  he  took ; 
Views  in  the  stream  his  image  fair. 
And  thinks  another  dog  was  there,- 
Canying  o'er  a  richer  prize. 
And  hence  to  seize  it  rashly  tries. 
But  whilst  he  tried  to  grasp  at  more. 
He  dropp'd  what  he  had  held  before. 
Thus  duped  was  his  rapacious  mind, 
He  substance  lost,  a  shade  to  find. 
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The  Dog  in  this  well-known  apologue  shews  great 
rapacity,  as  well  as  extreme  folly.  Thus  we  have,  in 
this  fable  a  two-fold  application.  It  condemns  greedi- 
ness and  dishonesty,  and  it  shews,  at  the  same  time, 
the  folly  of  those  who  grasp  at  a  shadow,  and  let  go 
the  substance. 

How  many  among  mankind  act  the  part  of  the  Dog 
in  the  fable !  from  a  greedy  avaricious  temper,  they 
will  sometimes  embark  in  fanciful  and  hazardous 
speculations,  and  thus  lose  all  that  they  possessed. 
"  He  that  hasteth  to  be  rich,"  says  the  wise  man, 
"hath  an  evil  eye,  and  considereth  not  that  poverty 
shall  come  upon  him."  (Prov.  28,  22v.)  It  frequently 
happens  that  he  not  only  fails  to  obtain  what  he  so 
eagerly  grasps  at,  but  loses  that  which  he  before  pos- 
sessed. This  indeed  may  be  truly  said,  in  a  general 
way,  of  him  who  gives  himself  up  to  an  inordinate 
pursuit  of  temporal  riches,  and  totally  disregards  the 
imperishable  riches  of  eternity.  He  surely  grasps  at 
a  shadow  but  lets  go  the  substance. 
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FABLE  V. 

THE  COW,  THE  GOAT,  THE  SHEEP,  AND  THE  LION. 

A  union  that's  made  by  the  weak  with  the  strong, 
We  shew  from  this  fable  can  never  last  long, 

A  Cow  and  a  Goat,  and  a  meek  patient  Sheep, 

Once  tried  with  a  Lion  in  union  to  keep. 

To  join  with  their  king  in  the  chase  they  agree, 

Expecting  its  faiits  he'll  divide  with  the  three. 

A  buck  they  soon  capture  of  very  great  size, 

In  four  parts  the  lion  then  lays  out  the  prize, 

And  says,  "Mine's  the  first  share,  as  the  Lion  I'm  named, 

"You'll  assign  me  the  next  who  for  courage  am  famed, 

'•  Then  I'm  stronger  than  you,  so  shall  claim  the  third 

share, 
"  And  as  for  the  fourth,  let  those  touch  it  who  dare." 
Thus  whatever  the  rest  might  think  proper  to  say, 
The  king  of  the  beasts  carries  off  the  whole  prey. 

Associations  of  the  weak  with  the  strong  can  seldom 
he  otherwise  than  disadvantageous  to  the  former.  The 
old  proverb,  "  Might  gives  right,"  is  too  apt  to  be  acted 
upon  in  such  associations,  but  at  the  same  time,  there 
can  be  no  want  of  wisdom  in  obtaining  the  favour 
and  countenance  of  men  in  power ;  nor  can  our  in- 
terests be  otherwise  than  safe  in  the  hands  of  such, 
when  they  are  known  to  be  men  of  honour  and  in- 
tegrity. In  human  life  such  associations  are  often 
necessary. 
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The  Lion  in  the  fable,  however,  represents  the  sharper 
and  the  cheat ;  him  among  mankind  who  without  any 
sense  of  honour  and  justice,  j^retends  to  ally  himself 
with  the  weak  for  their  esjiecial  benefit,  but  really  with 
a  view  to  gain  all  advantage  to  himself.  This  fable  is 
very  similar  in  its  design  and  application  to  another, 
the  title  of  which  is  "  The  Brazen  and  the  Earthen 
Pot,''  in  reference  to  which,  a  learned  Writer  observes : 

"  Potentiorum  semper  est  vicinitas '^dtanda  tenuioribus." 


FABLE  VI. 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  TRAGIC  MASK. 

A  Fox  a  tragic  mask  beheld, 

As  it  lay  upon  the  ground. 

"  How  fine  a  face  is  here !"  says  he, 

"  And  yet  no  brains  are  found." 

This  exclamation  we  apply, 

To  those  amongst  mankind, 

In  whom,  tho'  with  high  honours  graced, 

No  common  sense  we  find. 

It  has  been  correctly  remarked  that  "  some  are  born 
great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness 
thinist  upon  them." 

It  is  to  these  last  that  the  fable  of  "  the  Fox  and  the 
Tragic  Mask  "  appHes.     We  sometimes  meet  \nth  per- 
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sons,  who  are  digniiied  by  lofty  titles,  but  who  are  not 
dignified  in  mind- — men  whom  fortune  has  placed  in 
high  stations — stations  of  honour  and  glory,  but  who 
have  no  tme  dignity  or  talents  to  recommend  them. 
They  have  had  indeed  "  gi'eatness  thinist  upon  them," 
but  they  prove  that  they  aa'e  unworthy  of  it,  and  un- 
fitted for  its  reception.  They  have  the  outward  sem- 
blance of  honour,  but  nothing  to  correspond  within, 
not  even  common  sense  and  discretion. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  truth  compels  us  to  admit  many 
honourable  exceptions,  and  to  concede  that  amongst  the 
nobihty  we  may  meet  with  some  of  the  most  estimable 
of  men,  whose  minds  and  characters  are  ornaments  to 
then-  high  station. 


FABLE  VII. 
THE  ^YOLF  AND  THE  CEANE. 

Seek  not  returns  from  evil  men, 

For  any  favour  shewn, 
Ko  gi-atitude  can  come  from  them, 

No  compact  wiU  they  own. 
A  recompence  they  ne'er  will  make 

For  aught  you  may  confer, 
Who  senes  them  then  in  hopes  of  gain. 

Doth  thereby  doubly  err : — 
Fu-st,  the  unworthy  he  assists, 

Them  countenance  affords, 
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To  vice  he  thus  a  patron  is, 

And  gives  it  high  rewards. 
Nor  can  he  aftenvards  depart, 

And  punishment  not  find ; 
For  self-reproach,  and  vain  regrets 

Will  then  possess  his  mind. 

A  Wolf  was  eating  once,  in  haste, 

A  bone  lodged  in  his  thi'oat. 
Much  pain'd,  each  animal  he  tries 

To  bribe  to  draw  it  out. 
But  all  refuse  except  a  Crane, 

And  her  he  did  persuade, 
By  swearing  when  the  work  was  done, 

She  should  be  amply  paid. 
So  down  his  throat  she  thrusts  her  neck, 

Thinking  his  promise  time. 
Thus  with  much  danger  to  herself. 

The  bone  quite  out  she  drew. 
"  Now  that  the  work  is  done,"  cries  she, 

"My  recompence  I  claim." 
"Ungrateful  that  thou  art,"  says  he, 

"  A  recompence  to  name. 
"  Thy  head,  uninjured,  from  my  mouth 

"  I've  suffered  thee  to  take. 
"What  else  can  you  suppose  111  give, 

"  What  further  payment  make.!" 

Here  we  have  another  picture  of  the  Wolf.  In  the 
first  fable,  he  is  represented  as  an  oppressive  tyrant 
ready  to  commit  any  act  of  injustice  to  gain  his  ends. 
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In  this  fable  he  is  described  as  a  perjurer  and  a  pro- 
mise breaker ;  but  as  in  the  former  illustration,  so  also 
in  this,  the  Wolf  is  the  representative  of  those  amongst 
manlund  whose  character  and  conduct  are  similar. 
Thus  wc  are,  in  this  fable,  warned  against  the  folly  of 
putting  ourselves  in  the  power  of  the  dishonest  and 
rapacious,  or  serving  them  in  the  vain  hope  of  being 
rewarded  by  them. 

The  best  favour  we  can  confer  upon  a  wicked  man 
is  to  reclaim  him  from  his  wickedness.  To  trust  him, 
to  put  ourselves  in  his  power,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
from  him  a  recompence,  would  be  to  commit  an  act  of 
extreme  folly.  The  Crane  in  the  fable  was  guilty  of  this 
folly,  for  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  it  was  not  from  motives 
of  kindness  and  compassion,  that  she  assisted  the  Wolf 
in  his  extremity,  but  from  the  prospect  of  a  reward,  in 
the  expectation  of  obtaining  which,  she  exposes  herself  to 
the  fangs  of  one,  who  was  a  notorious  cheat  and  a  pro- 
mise-breaker, one  who  would  have  as  little  hesitation  in 
violating  his  oath,  as  he  would  have  in  committing  any 
other  base  crime. 

This  fable  ought  not,  however,  to  prohibit  us  from 
doing  a  Christian  kindness  to  a  wicked  man,  or  to  pre- 
vent us  assisting  him  in  his  distress  when  we  have  the 
power.  The  Christian  law  obliges  us  to  "  do  good  to 
all  men,  even  to  our  enemies,"  and  to  "  overcome  evil 
with  good."  But  our  kind  offices  are  to  be  done  from 
purely  Christian  motives,  and  not  from  such  a  mercenary 
one  as  that  which  influenced  the  Crane  in  the  fable. 
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FABLE  VIII. 

THE  SPAEROW  AND  THE  HARE. 

In  fabled  verse  we  here  may  read. 
That  'tis  a  thing  unwise 
Unto  ourselves  to  take  no  heed, 
Wliilst  others  we  advisQ. 

An  Eagle  from  the  lofty  skies 
Once  pounc'd  upon  a  hare, 
The  captive  utters  piercing  cries, 
Which  brought  a  Sparrow  there. 

"Where's  now  thy  noted  speed!"  he  said, 
What  makes  thy  feet  to  stay '?" 
Whilst  speaking,  of  a  Hawk  he's  made 
The  unexpected  prey. 

Loud  are  his  plaints,  but  brief  and  vain, 
For  stopp'd  he  is  by  death. 
The  hare  then  solaced  in  her  pain, 
Exclaims  with  dying  breath : 

"  Thou,  who  just  now  in  thought  secure, 
"  Didst  jeer  at  my  distress, 
"  Art  found,  when  called  the  like  t'endure, 
To  dread  thy  fate  no  less," 

To  insult  a  person  when  lying  helpless,  and  at  the 
point  of  death,  is  a  most  barbarous  act,  and  eveiy  one 
must  acknowledge  that  the  Sparrow  was  justly  punish- 
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ed  in  being  suddenly  brought  to  the  same  fatal  end 
as  that  which  befell  the  hare.  So  also  to  pretend  to 
advise  another,  when  we  are  unable  to  provide  for 
our  own  safety,  shews  a  gi'eat  want  of  wisdom. 

That  instances  of  such  cmelty  and  folly  have  been 
found  amongst  men,  few  will  be  prepared  to  deny.  To 
triumph  over  a  fallen  enemy  is  a  base  act,  and  to  insult 
him  in  his  last  moments  most  barbarous.  The  person 
who  commits  such  an  act,  manifests  also  a  great  want 
of  foresight,  and  has  often  brought  upon  himself  a  just 
retribution  like  the  Sparrow  in  the  fable. 

"Animals  of  the  hare  kind,  like  all  others  that  feed 
upon  vegetables  are,"  as  remarked  by  Goldsmith,  "  in- 
offensive and  timorous,  and  they  are  so  very  proUfic, 
that  were  they  not  thinned  by  the  constant  depreda- 
tions made  upon  them  by  most  other  animals,  they 
would  quickly  overrun  the  earth," — "  all  its  muscles," 
says  the  same  able  naturalist,  "  are  formed  for  swift- 
ness ;  and  all  its  senses  seem  only  given  to  dhect 
its  flight.  It  has  veiy  large,  prominent  eyes  placed 
backwards  in  its  head,  so  that  it  can  almost  see  behind 
it  as  it  runs.  These  are  never  wholly  closed;  but  as  the 
animal  is  continually  on  the  watch,  it  sleeps  with  them 
open.  The  ears  are  still  more  remarkable  for  their 
size ;  they  are  moveable,  and  capable  of  being  directed 
to  eveiy  qviarter,  so  that  the  smallest  sounds  are  readily 
received,and  the  animals  motions  directed  accordingly. 
The  muscles  of  the  body  ai"e  very  strong,  and  without  fat, 
so  that  it  may  be  said  to  cany  no  superfluous  burthen 
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of  flesh  about  it ;  the  hinder  feet  are  longer  than  the 
fore,  which  still  adds  to  the  rapidity  of  its  motions; 
and  almost  all  animals  that  are  remarkable  for  their 
speed,  except  the  horse,  are  formed  in  the  same  man- 
ner." 

How  then  must  we  admire  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator,  who  "  while  he  has  left  them  a  prey  to  so 
many  other  animals,  has  provided  them  with  one  mode 
of  self-defence  in  a  rapid  locomotion,  rendered  more 
efficacious  by  a  quick  susceptibility  of  danger." 


FABLE  ]X. 

THE  WOLF,  THE  FOX,  AND  THE  APE. 

In  this  little  fable  by  Esop  designed, 
This  plain  admonition  we  clearly  shall  find, 
That  they  who  are  noted  for  having  deceived. 
Although  they  speak  truly,  will  not  be  believ'd. 

A  Fox  was  accused  by  a  Wolf  once  of  theft, 

The  charge  he  denies.     To  an  Ape  it  is  left 

To  hear  and  decide.     He  as  judge  takes  his  place, 

And  when  both  had  been  heard  thus  dismisses  the  case : 

*'  You,  0  Wolf,  I'm  conNinc'd,  have  not  lost  what  you  say, 
"  You,  O  Fox.  what's  another's  have  taken  away, 
*'  And  such  is  the  judgment  I  have  of  you  both, 
"I'd  beheve  neither  one  nor  the  other  on  oath." 
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In  this  fable  we  see  the  importance  of  strictly  adher- 
ing to  truth  in  all  our  transactions  with  mankind,  for 
he,  who  has  once  become  noted  for  deceit  and  false- 
hood, will  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  credit  even  when  he 
speaks  truly.  Hence  we  see  what  disadvantages  are 
necessarily  attendant  on  a  tainted  reputation.  In  this 
illustration  we  have  one  knave  bringing  a  charge  against 
another,  the  accuser  and  the  accused  being  alike  un- 
worthy of  credit ;  and  thus,  as  the  characters  of  the  Fox 
and  the  Wolf  were  notorious,  the  Ape  who  was  appointed 
to  pronounce  judgment  between  them,  had  but  one 
course  to  pursue,  and  that  was  to  discredit  the  state- 
ments of  both,  agreeably  to  what  is  declared  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fable  : 

"  Quicunque  turpi  fraude  semel  innotuit, 
"  Etramsi  varum  dicit,  amittit  fidem." 


FABLE  X. 
THE  ASS  AND  THE  LION  HUNTING. 

A  coward  may  by  vaunting  words, 

The  ignorant  deceive, 
Not  knowing  his  base  nature,  they 

His  boasting  may  believe. 
But  they  who  his  true  spirit  know, 

His  empty  words  contemn  ; 
How-e'er  he  boasts,  derision  will 

Be  all  he'll  get  from  them. 
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A  Lion  with  an  Ass  agreed 


To  go  and  bunt  for  prey, 

He  hides  the  Ass  behind  a  bush, 

And  bids  him  loudly  bray, 

"  Thy  voice,"  he  says  "  so  loud  and  strange, 

"  Shall  all  the  beasts  affiight, 

"  And  111  be  close  at  hand  to  seize 

"  Each  victim  in  its  flight." 

The  long-ear'd  brute,  with  all  his  might, 

Then  rais'd  a  lengthened  bray. 

The  beasts  alarm 'd,  i-un  off,  but  meet 

The  Lion  in  the  way. 

Thro-ftn  down  by  his  resistless  force. 

Their  lives  they  quickly  yield. 

Leaving  the  mighty  Idng  of  beasts 

The  master  of  the  field. 

He  tired  of  slaughter,  now  commands 

The  Ass  to  cease  his  noise. 

Who  proudly  his  employer  asks 

How  he  had  tuned  his  voice, 

"  Upon  my  word,  thy  voice  aj)pear'd 

"  So  terrible,"  he  said, 

"  That  had  I  not  its  owner  known, 

I  with  like  fear  had  fled."    ' 


The  Ass  in  this  fable  is  the  representative  of  that 
class  of  people  who,  although  of  smaU  repute  for  courage 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  them,  like 
to  make  a  great  show,  when  in  the  presence  of  strangers. 
This  contemptible  vanity  is  reproved  with  great  force 
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and  humour  by  the  Hon  in  the  fable,  exemplifying  the 
truth  of  what  is  stated  at  the  commencement : 

"  Virtutis  expers,  verbis  jactans  gloriam, 
•'  Ignotos  fallit,  notis  est  derisui." 

Wliich  words  have  been  translated  by  Christopher 
Smart  as  follows : — 

"  A  coward  full  of  pompous  speech 
"  The  ignorant  may  overreach ; 
"  But  is  the  laughing-stock  of  those 
"Who  know  how  far  his  valour  goes." 

This  fable  is  slightly  altered  by  Phsedrus  from  one 
of  Esop,  in  which  the  Ass  is  described  as  covering  him- 
self with  a  Hon's  skin,  and  as  frightening  all  the  beasts 
except  the  fox,  who  detecting  his  disguise,  exclaims  : 

"  Ego  te  pariter  timuissem,  nisi  nidentem  audi- 
vissem." 


FABLE  XI. 

THE  STAG  AT  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

This  fable  shews  that  things  despised 

WiU  often,  in  the  end, 
Be  found  to  be  of  greater  worth, 
Than  those  we  most  commend. 
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A  Stag  once  drinking  at  a  spring, 
Stopp'd  and  his  form  survey 'd, 

As  pictured  in  the  glassy  stream, 
Then  to  himself  he  said  : 


"  How  ill  these  slender  legs  agree 
"With  my  fine  branching  horns." 

Thus  whilst  he  praised  his  graceful  head, 
His  useful  legs  he  scoras. 


Alarmed  now  by  the  hunters'  cries, 
He  swiftly  scours  the  plain, 

And  aided  by  those  useful  legs, 
Outstrips  both  dogs  and  men. 

A  shady  wood  attracts  his  view, 
He  thither  bends  his  flight, 

Expecting  to  elude  pursuit, 
Hid  from  the  hunters'  sight. 

But  soon,  entangled  by  his  horns, 

The  trees  obstruct  his  way, 
And  hold  him  till  the  hounds  come  up, 

And  seize  him  as  their  prey. 

They  quickly  tear  him  limb  from  limb, 
Then  he,  with  dying  breath. 

Bewails  the  folly  which  had  caused 
His  sad  untimely  death : 
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"  Unhappy  that  I  am  !"  says  he, 

"  What's  useful  I  despised, 
"  And  learn,  too  late,  my  ruin  comes 

"  From  what  I  fondly  prized." 

How  common  it  is  with  men  to  prefer  beauty  to 
utility.  This  propensity  leads  us  to  make  a  very 
wrong  estimate  of  things,  even  as  it  did  the  Stag  in  the 
fable.  What  is  plain  and  homely,  but  sohd  and  use- 
ful, we  frequently  think  lightly  of,  and  perhaps  ex- 
change it  for  something  fine  and  showy,  which  turns 
out  to  be  comparatively  worthless.  Hence  we  are 
taught  in  this  fable,  to  look  below  the  surface  of  things 
and  not  to  be  deceived  by  a  fair  exterior. 


O^POJ-'-iC 


FABLE  XII.        . 
THE  FOX  AND  THE  CROw) 


Heed  not  the  praises  of  a  knave,  '      <\^ 

Nor  his  fine  words  beheve, 
His  purpose  is,  as  you  wiU  find, 

To  flatter  and  deceive. 

Who  listens  to  his  artful  wile,        \  '  ^ 

His  victim  soon  will  be. 
Then  shame,  disgrace,  and  late  regret, 

Will  be  the  penalty. 


'■>  i-  y ,  c-A.j^t^v'— ^ 
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From  an  open  dairy  \\-indow 

A  Crow  once  stole  some  cheese, 
And  with  it  perch 'd  upon  a  tree,  ;  '-l^c 

To  eat  it  at  his  ease. 

When  just  beginning  his  repast,  ■  '  '    '4^ 

A  fox  by  phance  came  by, 
And  looking  blandly  at  the  Crow, 

Thus  spoke  deceitfully : 


"  0  Crow,"  says  he,  "  how  fair  you  look, 

"  Your  coat  how  bright  its  hue  !  f>^n£-HO^^  'J^-Vr 

"  If  but  a  tuneful  voice  you  have 
"  No  bird  can  vie  with  you." 

On  this  the  foolish  bird  begins 

His  odious  voice  to  shew ; 
Then  drops  the  cheese,  'tis  quickly  seiz'd 

By  him  who  stood  below. 

The  Crow  his  folly  now  perceived. 

And  rais'd  a  vain  lament, 
Whilst  re}Tiard  ate  the  stolen  cheese 

With  perfect  self-content. 

W^e  see  thus  how  a  crafty  knave  i  o-^? 

The  simple  may  assail,  /t'-'';  ^^^^^^^^^^.^^   j^m^^ 
And  art  and  cunning  can  succeed,  ^■ 

When  strength  s  of  no  avail. 
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Here  we  have  exhibited  to  us  the  power  of  flattery. 
FooHsh  as  the  Crow  was,  he  has  his  counterparts 
amongst  mankind,  who  are  very  apt  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  a  flattering  deceitfol  tongue.  The  writer  of  this 
fable  ought  not  to  be  censured  because  deceit  and  false- 
hood are  here  represented  by  him  as  successful.  On 
the  contrary  we  must  consider  the  main  intention  of 
the  fable,  which  is  to  warn  us  against  being  imposed 
upon  in  a  like  manner. 

The  following  dialogue,  with  some  shght  alterations, 
taken  from  a  work  entitled,  "  Fables  for  the  Fireside," 
may  with  advantage  be  added  to  the  remarks  on  this 
fable  : 

Querist. — "What  ill  consequence  beyond  ridicule 
justly  incurred,  arises,  according  to  this  fable,  from 
being  deluded  by  flattery?" 

Bespondent. — Sometimes,  the  loss  of  property. 

Querist. — But  does  a  piece  of  cheese  represent  any 
serious  article  of  property  ? 

Bespondent. — It  may  represent  eveiy  sort  of  pro- 
perty ;  we  see  those  who  listen  to  flatterers,  eveiy  day 
inveigled  into  great  embarrassments,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  cheated  out  of  their  estates. 

Querist. — Then  are  not  flattery  and  dishonesty  syno- 
nimous  terms  ? 

Bespondent. — Not  altogether  such ;  but  flattery  is  one- 
species  of  dishonesty, 

Querist. — How  do  you  define  flatteiy  ? 
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Respondent, — False  compliments  or  undeserved  praise 
given  with  a  view  to  deceive. 

Querist. — Do  those  conventional  phrases  and  compli- 
ments, which  pass  from  one  man  to  another  in  the  com- 
mon intercourse  of  life  ;  for  instance,  in  the  subscription 
of  letters,  in  the  acknowledgment  of  very  trivial  favours, 
in  the  meeting  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  &c. :  do 
such  conventional  phrases  and  compliments  faU  under 
the  definition  of  flattery  ? 

I{es])ondent  — Certainly  not ;  they  are  a  current  coin 
of  which  every  body  knowing  the  small  value,  no  body 
is  deceived  by  it. 

Querist. — But  why  are  they  used  if  they  mean  no- 
thing? 

Respondent. — To  prevent  a  blunt,  abnipt,  and  un- 
gracious manner  of  doing  and  saying  things :  a  man- 
ner always  disagreeably  felt  among  well-educated  per- 
sons? 

Querist. — But  do  not  titles  and  epithets  of  honour 
and  dignity,  \dz,  "  My  Lord," — "  Your  Grace," — "  The 
Right  Honourable,"— "  The  Reverend," — "The  Wor- 
shipful," when  addressed  to  persons  whom  we  know  to 
possess  little  dignity,  honour,  or  personal  worth,  and 
sometimes  none,  fall  within  the  definition  of  flattery  ? 

Respondent. — No ;  they  are  only  conventional,  like 
the  phrases  before  alluded  to;  and  being  universally 
understood  as  not  addressed  to  the  moral  characters  of 
persons,  but  to  their  rank  station,  or  office,  the  use  of 
them  involves  no  intention,  or  hazard  of  deceit. 

Querist. — But  does  not  our  Di\ine  Law-giver  say : 
"Let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea;  nay,  nay?  ' 
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Besjjondent. — He  does  ;  but  we  must  take  the  spirit 
of  all  his  precepts,  rather  than  the  letter:  we  shall 
otherwise  confine  their  intended  application,  and  make 
them  useless  in  a  thousand  cases,  where  they  are  meant 
to  direct  our  conduct." 


FABLE  XIII. 

THE  SHOE-MAKEE  WHO  PRACTISED  MEDICINE. 

A  Shoe  maker  with  nothing  left  to  do, 

A  bankiiipt  both  in  fame  and  fortune  too, 

Eemoves  far  distant  from  his  native  town. 

And  settles  in  a  place  where  he's  unkno-mi. 

There  he  no  more  his  humble  trade  pursues, 

No  more  he  makes  or  mends  the  people's  shoes, 

IMuch  higher  fame  'tis  his  desire  to  van. 

He  now  begins  to  practise  Medicine. 

"  Of  all  the  compounds  I  have  e'er  possess'd, 

"  I've  one,"  says  he,  "  which  far  excels  the  rest, 

"  'Tis  call'd  my  Antidote,  and  "twill,  in  fact, 

"  Disease  of  all  descriptions  counteract." 

The  people  these  his  specious  words  beUeve, 

And  eagerly  his  antidote  receive. 

Till  it  at  length  a  vast  repute  acquired, 

So  that  the  City-chief,  now  sick,  desired 

To  test  its  worth,  and  for  a  goblet  sends^ 
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And  pouring  therein  water,  lie  pretends 

That  poison  with  the  antidote  he  blends. 

Then  to  the  Shoe-maker  he  hands  the  cup, 

Commanding  him  to  drink  the  mixture  up, 

And  placing  a  reward  before  his  ej^es. 

Tells  him  it  shall  be  his,  if  he  complies. 

But  he,  thro'  fear  of  death,  now  deem'd  it  best 

To  state :  Tho,  he  the  healing  art  possess 'd. 

No  skill  had  he  its  exercise  to  aid ; 

But  a  poor  Shoemaker  he  was,  by  trade, 

As  none  would  him  employ,  no  means  had  he 

To  live,  except  by  fraud  and  subtilty. 

Hence  what  he  did,  was  done  from  hopes  of  gain, 

That  he  both  fame  and  profit  might  obtain. 

The  Chief  the  people  call'd,  and  them  address 'd: 

"With  madness  you  have  been,"  he  says,  "possess'd, 

"To  trust  your  lives  with  one,  whom  none  would 

choose 
"  To  employ  in  the  making  of  his  shoes." 

In  this  brief  tale  we're  caution'd  to  be  wise, 
And  not  put  confidence  in  fraud  and  lies. 
To  shun  th'  Empiric's  base  designing  snare, 
And  of  his  specious  boasting  to  beware. 

This  fable  exposes  the  impudence,  knavery,  and 
ignorance  of  all  Empirical  pretenders.  People  ought 
to  be  aware  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  medicine 
that  can  cure  all  diseases,  that  the  success  of  any  me- 
dicine greatly  depends  upon  its  judicious  administration, 
that  what  may  cure  one  person  may  not  cure  another, 
although  they  may  both  have  precisely  the  same  disease ; 
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that  constitutions  diifer,  and  the  state  of  the  body  varies, 
and  a  specific  that  may  be  good  for  a  man  at  one  time, 
may  not  be  so  at  another.  Hence  knowledge  and  skill 
are  requisite  to  distinguish  and  to  apply  the  proper 
remedies  for  disease,  and  he  who  endeavours  to  cure 
diseases  at  a  venture  is  quite  as  Hkely  to  kill  as  to  cure. 

Timore  Mortis,  &c.  Valpy  states  in  a  note  on  this 
passage  that  "this  pretended  Physician  supposing  that 
the  Iving  had  really  mixed  poison  with  the  medicine 
he  had  given  him,  and  knowing  that  his  antidote  could 
not  counteract  its  effect,  was  obliged,"  (as  he  thought) 
"when  he  was  commanded  to  diink  the  supposed 
mixture,  to  save  his  life  by  acknowledging  his  igno- 
ance." 

The  excuse  made  by  this  Empuical  pretender  re- 
minds us  of  the  answer  returned  by  a  Frenchman  to 
one  who  made  a  similar  excuse  for  his  knaveiy,  \t[z. 
that  "he  must  hve."  "  Je  n'en  vols  pas  la  necessite," 
was  the  Frenchmans  laconic  reply. 


FABLE  XIV. 

THE  ASS  AND  THE  OLD  MAN. 

We  here  may  leam,  whatever  change 

A  State  may  undergo, 
The  poor  will  still  remain  the  same, 

As  they  no  change  can  know. 
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They  may  indeed  ne\f  masters  have, 

And  may  their  old  ones  blame, 
But  soon  they  find,  they  've  made  a  change 

In  nothing  but  the  name. 

As  an  Old  Man  in  a  meadow 

His  little  Ass  once  fed. 
He  hears  the  enemy  approach, 

And  thus,  in  fear,  he  said : — ■ 

'•  Exert  your  utmost  speed,  I  pray, 

"  Escape  along  with  me, 
"  For  if  the  enemy  come  up, 

"  We  both  shall  captives  be. 

"  The  Ass  seems  vciy  loath  to  move, 

"  Shall  I,"  he  shrewdly  cries, 
"When  captive,  double  panniers  beai'? 

"  No"  the  Old  Man  replies. 

"  Then  why  should  1  desire  to  flee  ? 

"  Since  I've  no  cause  to  care 
"  What  master  I  shall  seiTe,  whilst  I 

"  My  usual  panniers  beai'." 

The  shrewd  question  and  rejoinder  of  the  Ass,  in 
this  Fable,  shew  us  the  folly  of  needless  changes. 
This  fable  appears  to  be  of  a  political  character.  A 
State  or  countiy  may  change  its  rulers,  but  such  change 
seldom  or  never  affects  the  poor,  who  are  compelled  to 
labour  as  usual  for  their  daily  subsistence. 
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FABLE  XV. 

THE  SHEEP,  THE  DOG,  AND  THE  WOLF. 

Dealers  in  falsehood  and  deceit, 
Due  punishment  are  wont  to  meet, 

A  foul-mouth'd  Dog  once  falsely  said 

That  he  had  lent  a  Sheep  some  hread. 

To  get  the  same  hy  law  he  sought, 

And  'gainst  the  Sheep  an  action  brought. 

Both  parties  straight  to  court  repair. 

Their  difference  to  settle  there. 

Much  grave  discussion  is  maintain'd, 

Yet  still  no  verdict  could  be  gain'd ; 

Until  a  Wolf,  as  '^Nitness,  said 

He'd  seen  the  Sheep  receive  the  bread. 

Not  one  sole  piece  had  been  receiv'd, 

But  ten  there  were,  as  he  behev'd. 

The  Sheep's  condemn'd,  and  sent  away 

With  fuU  demand,  and  costs,  to  pay. 

The  law  to  falsehood's  statement  bends. 

And  thus  the  Dog  obtains  his  ends. 

But  soon  the  WoK,  for  his  offence. 

Receives  a  fitting  recompence  ; 

For  as  he  prowl 'd  about,  one  day 

A  pitfall  deep  before  him  lay. 

The  Sheep  who  sees  him  fall  therein, 

Exclaims  "  The  Gods  thus  punish  sin, 

"  Thy  perjury  and  gross  deceit 

"  Have  gain'd,  O  Woh',  a  vengeance  meet." 
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We  can  scarcely  do  any  thing  more  daringly  wicked 
tlian  commit  the  crime  of  peijuiy.  Such  a  crime  de- 
feats the  ends  of  justice,  and  not  only  so,  but  it  is 
likely  to  ruin  the  person  who  commits  it  to  all  eternity, 
for  how  can  he  meet  his  God  in  peace,  who  has  ap- 
pealed to  Him  by  an  oath,  and  deliberately  declared 
that  to  be  true,  which  he  knows  all  the  time  to  be 
utterly  false. 

We  learn  also  from  this  fable,  that  the  law  does  not 
always  decide  the  cases  that  are  brought  before  it,  in 
accordance  with  equity.  Hence  we  perceive  that  it  is 
not  always  to  be  depended  upon,  for  a  right  adjustment 
of  people's  differences,  so  that,  unless  compelled  by  ne- 
cessity, it  is  better  to  keep  out  of  its  meshes.  And  it 
is  wiser  in 'general,  to  have  recourse  to  the  judicious 
arbitration  of  impartial  and  disinterested  fiiends,  than 
to  incur  the  risk  and  expense  of  a  law-suit ;  the  lawyers 
being  often  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  persons  who  derive 
advantage  from  the  suit. 


FABLE  XVI. 

THE  HUNGKY  DOGS. 

Extravagant  schemes  no  success  can  attend. 
But  in  the  pursuer's  destmction  must  end. 

Some  Dogs  as  they  passed  by  a  river  once,  spied, 
Immcrs'd  in  the  water,  a  portion  of  hide, 
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And  being  most  eager  to  eat  up  the  same, 
They  tried  in  their  folly  to  drink  up  the  stream, 
But  they  found  that  they  came  none  the  nearer  the 

hide, 
And,  not  ceasing,  at  length  burst  asunder  and  died. 

Men  sometimes  embark  in  schemes  as  extravagant, 
and  as  little  likely  to  succeed,  as  that  in  which  these 
Dogs  engaged.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  enterprising,  but 
a  wise  man,  before  he  undertakes  any  thing  of  import- 
ance, will  weigh  the  probabilities  of  success,  and  not 
embark  in  schemes  that  cannot  by  any  possibility  of 
means  ever  be  reahzed. 


FABLE  XVII. 
THE  WOEX  OUT  LION. 

The  fallen  gi-eat  find  this  their  chief  disgi-ace. 
To  be  insulted  by  the  mean  and  base. 

An  aged  Lion,  whose  whole  strength  had  pass'd, 

Lays  himself  down,  about  to  breathe  his  last, 

"When  lo !  with  savage  tusks  a  boar  appears. 

And  for  some  ancient  grudge,  the  Lion's  flesh  he  tears, 

Then  comes  a  Bull  on  hostile  purpose  bent 

Upon  the  fallen  beast  his  wrath  to  vent, 

And  gores  his  hated  sides.     At  last  an  Ass 

Who  happen'd  at  the  time  that  way  to  pass, 
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Seeing  now  prostrate  his  once  dreaded  foe, 

Trots  up  that  he,  too,  his  contempt  may  shew, 

And  with  his  hinder  heels  his  forehead  struck. 

The  fallen  monarch  who's  compell'd  to  brook 

This  last  disgrace,  says,  with  majestic  look : 

"  E'en  from  the  brave,  in  my  extremity, 

"  Unwillingly  I  bear  indignity, 

"  But  to  be  exposed  to  treatment  thus 

"  From  thee,  thou  stain  of  nature,  is  far  worse 

"  Than  if  I  had  to  meet  a  two-fold  death." 

Thus  speaks  the  lordly  beast,  and  yields  his  breath. 

Fallen  greatness  must  always  excite  compassion  in 
the  breasts  of  the  generous  and  the  brave,  and  it  is  the 
mark  of  a  mean  abject  spirit  to  insult  one,  so  circum- 
stanced, in  his  last  extremity.  The  conduct  of  the  Ass 
in  this  fable  is  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
one  whose  character  was  portrayed  in  Fable  10th. 
Cowards  are  always  brave  in  the  absence  of  danger. 
This  fable  shews  us  that  they  can  be  malicious  also. 


FABLE  XVIII. 

THE  HIAN  AND  THE  WEASEL. 

A  Weasel,  captured  by  a  Man, 
Begs  him  his  life  to  spare, 
And  says,  "  From  vermin  I  have  kept 
"  Thy  house  with  watchful  care. 
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"  Through  my  conceiii,  no  noxious  mice 
"  Could  trespass  on  thy  food; 
"  To  pay  me,  then,  with  death  will  he 
"  Most  base  ingratitude." 

The  Man  repHes :  "If  what  you  did, 
"  Was  done  from  love  to  me ; 
"  I  certainly  should  grateful  feel, 
"  Nor  think  to  punish  thee. 

"  But  what  you  plead  you  did  for  me, 
"Was  done  to  sexTe  yourself; 
"  To  eat  up  what  the  mice  had  left, 
"  You  drove  them  from  my  shelf. 

"  Then  why  should  I  on  such  vain  plea 
"  Preserve  your  life,?"  he  cries. 
This  said  the  Weasel  meets  his  fate, 
And  for  his  baseness  dies. 

This  fable  points  to  that  man's  fault 
Who  public  good  pretends ; 
WTien,  all  the  time,  he's  only  bent 
On  his  own  selfish  ends. 

Here  we  have  another  political  fable.  How  often 
have  we  seen  men  holding  offices  in  the  State,  who  have 
pretended  to  be  very  anxious  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  public,  but  who  have  been,  aU  the  while,  bent 
solely  on  gaining  their  own  selfish  ends.  When  the 
public  good  and  their  private  interests  clash  with  one 
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another,  the  truth  comes  out,  as  those  venal  statesmen 

\vill  then  invariably  secure  the  latter  at  the  expense  of 
the  former. 


The  Weasel  is  described  as  being  "remarkably 
active ;  and,  in  a  confined  place,  scarcely  any  animal 
can  escape  it.  It  will  i-un  up  the  sides  of  walls  with 
such  facility,  that  no  place  is  secure  from  it ;  and  its 
body  is  so  small  that  there  is  scarcely  any  hole  but 
it  can  wind  through.  During  the  summer,  its  excur- 
sions are  more  extensive;  but  in  winter,  it  chiefly 
confines  itself  in  bams  and  farm-yards,  where  it  re- 
mains till  spring,  and  where  it  brings  forth  its  young. 
At  this  season,  it  makes  war  upon  the  rats  and  mice,  with 
stiU  gi-eater  success  than  the  cat ;  for  being  more  slender, 
it  pursues  them  into  their  holes,  and  after  a  short  re- 
sistance destroys  them.  It  creeps  also  into  pigeon- 
holes, destroys  the  young,  catches  sparrows,  and  all 
kinds  of  small  birds;  and  if  it  has  brought  forth  its 
young,  hunts  with  stiU  greater  boldness  and  a\-idity.  In 
summer  it  ventures  farther  from  the  house ;  and  particu- 
larly goes  into  those  places  where  the  rat,  its  chief 
prey,  goes  before  it.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  in  the 
lower  grounds,  by  the  side  of  waters,  near  mills,  and 
often  is  seen  to  hide  its  young  in  the  hollow  of  a 
tree."     (Goldsmith's  Natural  History.) 
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FABLE  XIX. 

THE  FAITHFUL  DOG. 

A  man,  who  veiy  liberal 

Doth  all  at  once  appear, 

From  foolish  men  gains  confidence, 

In  wise  men  causes  fear. 

No  gifts  will  wise  men  take  from  him, 
Suspecting  his  design. 
But  intercourse  of  every  kind 
Will  prudently  decline. 

A  thief  once  wished  to  rob  a  house, 
And  coming  when  'twas  dark. 
He  to  the  house-dog  threw  some  bread, 
To  bribe  him  not  to  bark. 

"  Ho,"  says  the  Dog,  "  if  thus  you  think 
"  To  stop  my  watchful  noise, 
"  Deceived  you  are,  as  I  shaU  now 
"More  loudly  raise  my  voice. 

"Your  sudden  liberality 
"  Is  shewn  to  me  in  vain ; 
•'  It  doubly  cautious  bids  me  be, 
"Lest  you  your  object  gain." 

The  moral  of  this  fable  reminds  us  of  that  well-known 
hne  in  Virgil's  Eneid,  (Book  2nd.  49.) 

■"  Quicquid  id  est,  timeo  Danaosct  dona  fereutes." 
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A  man  who  is  suddcDly  and  without  any  apparent 
cause,  very  complaisant  and  generous,  has  generally 
some  sinister  design  in  view.  Hence,  as  this  fahle  ad- 
vises, it  is  a  mark  of  prudence  to  be  very  cautious  how 
we  tiTist  such  a  person.  Not  kno^nng  what  his  object 
is,  it  is  much  the  wisest,  safest  course  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him,  and  to  accept  of  nothing  whatever 
from  him. 

"The  Dog,"  says  Buffon,  "takes  his  tone  from  the 
house  he  inhabits ;  hke  the  rest  of  the  domestics  he 
is  disdainful  among  the  great,  and  churlish  among 
clo'wns.  Always  assiduous  in  sendng  his  master,  and 
only  a  friend  to  his  friends,  he  is  indifferent  to  all  the 
rest,  and  declares  himself  openly  again^t  such  as  seem 
to  be  dependent  like  himself.  He  knows  a  beggar  by 
his  clothes,  by  his  voice  or  his  gestures,  and  forbids 
his  approach.  When,  at  night,  the  guard  of  the  house, 
he  seems  proud  of  his  charge ;  he  continues  a  watch- 
ful sentinel,  he  goes  his  rounds,  scents  strangers  at 
a  distance,  and  gives  them  warning  of  his  being  on 
duty.  If  they  attempt  to  break  in  upon  his  terri- 
tories, he  becomes  more  fierce,  flies  at  them,  threat- 
ens, fights,  and  either  conquers  alone,  or  alarms 
those  who  have  most  interest  in  coming  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  however,  when  he  has  conquered,  he  quietly  re- 
poses upon  the  spoil,  and  abstains  from  what  he  has 
deterred  others  from  abusing,  giving  thus  at  once  a 
lesson  of  courage,  temperance,  and  fidelity." 
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FABLE  XX. 
THE  BUEST  FROG  AND  THE  OX. 

Let  humble  people  rest  content 
With  their  allotted  state, 
Nor  vainly  try  to  emulate 
The  wealthy  and  the  great. 
If  persons,  in  a  lowly  sphere. 
Will  with  the  high  contend, 
This  fable  shews  their  efforts  must 
In  their  own  rain  end. 

A  Frog  saw  in  a  field  an  Ox, 

And  envied  his  large  size  ; 

So  to  swell  out  her  shrivelled  skin 

To  a  greater  bulk  she  tries. 

"  Am  I  not  now,"  she  asks  her  young, 

"  The  greater  of  the  two  ?" 

"No,"  is  the  answer  they  return, 

"  He's  greater  far  than  you." 

More  resolutely  now  she  tries 

Herself  to  stretch  and  swell. 

Then  which  is  larger,  as  before. 

She  bids  her  offspring  tell ; 

"  The  larger  is  the  Ox,"  "  they  say, 

Enraged,  again  she  tries, 

And  making  yet  one  effort  more. 

She  bursts  her  skin  and  dies. 

This  apologue  condemns  that  vain  ambition  which 
leads  us  to  relinquish  the  state  allotted  us,  in  order 
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to  cope  with  our  betters,  and  those  who  have  greater 
means  at  their  command  than  ourselves.  It  is  wise  to 
be  contented  with  the  lot  wliich  nature  has  assigned 
us,  and  not  to  be  influenced  by  any  paltiy  desire  to 
attain  what  is  obviously  beyond  our  reach. 


FABLE  XXI 

THE  DOa  AND  THE  CEOCODILE. 

Artful  insidious  advice 

The  prudent  vnR  reject, 

And  those  who  choose  to  proffer  such, 

Derision  may  expect. 

Wlien  Dogs,  as  common  fame  reports, 

Drink  at  the  river  Nile, 

They  drink  by  snatches,  and  in  haste, 

And  ninning  all  the  wliile. 

And  this,  'tis  said,  they  do  t'avoid 

The  hungry  Crocodile. 

A  Crocodile  beheld  a  Dog, 

As  thus  in  haste  he  pass'd ; 

And  straight  accosting  him  he  said : 

"  Whither  aw^ay  so  fast ! 

"  Approach  and  lap  at  leisure,  pray, 

"  What  cause  hast  thou  to  fear." 

"  I've  cause  enough,"  the  Dog  replies^ 

"  So  long  as  thou  art  near. 
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"  My  flesh  I  know  you  covet  much, 
"And  me  would  make  your  prey; 
"  I,  for  this  reason,  take  good  care 
"  To  keep  out  of  your  way." 

In  our  intercourse  with  the  world  we  should  be  par- 
ticularly careful  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  artful 
ad\-ice  of  interested  and  designing  persons.  There  are 
many  such  to  be  found,  whose  aim  it  is  to  get  people 
into  their  power,  by  pretending  to  be  their  warmest 
friends,  and  who  when  they  have  succeeded,  throw  off 
the  mask,  and  take  advantage  of  their  simplicity  and 
folly. 

The  Crocodile  is  thought  by  Naturahsts  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Leviathan  of  Holy  Scripture  which  is  so 
graphically  described  in  the  41st.  Chapter  of  Job.  It 
frequents  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  preys  upon  fish, 
but  wiU  seize  on  any  animal  that  may  be  within  its 
reach,  attacking  the  dog,  the  bull,  the  tiger,  and  even 
man  himself. 

The  notion  of  the  Crocodile's  shedding  tears  like  a 
human  being,  and  imitating  the  cry  of  a  person  in  dis- 
tress for  the  purpose  of  alluring  a  victim  is  considered 
to  be  fabulous. 

"Canes  currentes bibere  in  Nilo." 

"  It  is  certain,"  says  Pliny,  "  that  near  the  river  Nile 
the  dogs  run  as  they  lap,  that  they  may  give  no  oppor- 
tunity to  the   gi'cediness  of  tlie  Crocodiles."    Hence 

D 
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the  proverb:    "Tanquam  canis  e  Nilo.''  Vide  Bailey's 
Pha)drus. 

"  The  Crocodile  of  Egypt  is  a  four-footed  animal.  It 
is  produced  from  an  egg  about  the  size  of  that  of  a 
goose." 


FABLE  XXII. 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  STORK. 

Do  wrong  to  none,  or  thou  may'st  see 
The  hke  again  return 'd  to  thee. 

Once  on  a  time,  a  Fox,  'tis  said, 

To  supper  asked  a  Stork: 

He  teUs  her  where  he  dwelt,  and  she 

Thither  agrees  to  walk. 

Arriv'd,  the  Fox  much  welcome  feigns, 

And  asks  his  guest  to  taste 

Some  soup,  which,  in  a  shallow  dish, 

Before  her  he  had  placed. 

The  Stork  she  tries  to  taste  the  soup, 

But  tries  to  taste  in  vain. 

For  she,  with  her  long  pointed  bill. 

Could  none  of  it  obtain. 

Meantime  the  Fox  licks  up  the  soup 

And  makes  a  hearty  meal, 

Then  turning  to  his' hungry  guest. 

Pretends  for  her  to  feel. 
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"  You  are  not  well,  I'm  sure,"  he  cries, 

"You  eat  not,  I'm  distress'd." 

The  Stork  immediately  perceiv'd 

That  Eeynai'd  was  in  jest. 

A  sudden  thought  occurs  to  her. 

Hence  ere  she  goes  away; 

She  gets  a  promise  from  the  Fox 

To  sup  with  her  next  day. 

A  hottle  she  on  pui*pose  got, 

A  bottle  straight  and  tall ; 

And  into  it  some  meat  she  put, 

Some  meat  chopp'd  veiy  small. 

The  time  amved,  the  Fox  appears. 

Dame  Stork  then  thnxsts  her  bill 

Into  the  bottle's  narrow  neck, 

And  soon  obtain'd  her  fill. 

Meanwhile  the  Fox  could  do  nought  else. 

But  lick  the  bottle's  side, 

And  finding  he  thus  nothing  got. 

Felt  greatly  mortified. 

To  him  the  bird  of  passage  then, 

This  useful  lesson  spake  : 

"  Ills  should  be  patiently  endured 

"  Which  our  examples  make." 

The  Stork  is  here  called  a  buxl  of  passage,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  whence  it  comes  or  whither  it  goes. 
Storks  take  their  flight  in  the  night  which  is  the  reason 
why  it  is  not  knowTi  to  what  place  they  betake  them- 
selves." For  a  further  description  of  this  interesting 
animal  consult  Goldsmith's  "Animated  Nature,"  with 
Notes. 
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Dr.  Lettice  remarks  that  "  while  the  example  of  the 
Stork's  pleasantly  might  be  followed,  this  fable  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  justifying  the  "lex  talionis,"  or  law 
of  retaliation,  that  is  "an  eye  for  an  eye,  or  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth,"  since  we  all  know  whose  authority  has  set  that 
law  for  ever  at  rest,  as  far  as  could  be  applied  to  serious 
cases,  and  no  other  ever  entered  into  his  contemplation." 


FABLE  XXIII. 

THE  DOG,  THE  TREASURE,  AND  THE  VULTURE. 

The  avaricious  who  this  fable  see. 
Will  find  the  picture  with  their  minds  agree. 
And  they  who  lowly-born  their  state  despise, 
May  learn  to  seek  contentment  and  be  wise. 

Whilst  raking  among  human  bones,  behold ! 

A  Dog  scratched  up  a  piece  of  sohd  gold. 

The  God's  resolv'd  to  punish  him  'tis  said, 

Wlio'd  thus  disturb 'd  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 

So,  now  by  thoughts  of  wealth  engross'd  and  led, 

With  care,  he  by  the  golden  tretisure  stood, 

Nor  would  ho  leave  it  e'en  to  seek  for  food. 

Thus  he  with  hunger  pined,  and  died  away. 

Giving  a  proof  of  gold's  resistless  sway. 

A  Vulture  on  him  stands,  about  to  make 

The  flesh  his  prey,  and  thus  we're  told  he  spake : 
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"  O  Dog !  thou  justly  hast  destruction  met, 

"  Who  hadst  thy  heart  on  regal  riches  set, 

"  And  thy  base  mind  \\ith  hopes  of  gloiy  fed, 

'•  The'  on  the  highway  bora,  and  on  a  dunghill  bred." 

Tlie  Vulture  is  described  by  Naturalists  as  "  a  foul 
bii'd  which  dehghts  to  feed  upon  the  most  loathsome 
carrion.  Vultures  are  the  scavengers  of  the  earth 
which  they  clear  of  putrescent  animal  remains,  which 
would  otherwise  cornipt  the  air  with  pestilential  ex- 
halations. Providence  has  placed  them  in  those  coun- 
tries, where  their  semces,  disgusting  as  they  are,  are 
nevertheless  essential. 

This  23rd.  Fable  condemns  avarice,  and  all  restless 
desires  after  wealth,  and  thus  the  Fabulist,  though  a 
heathen  author,  gives  a;  most  needful  reproof  to  some 
professing  Christians,  in  whom  may  be  found  as  much 
of  the  "  auri  sacra  fames,"  as  there  was  in  their  coun- 
terpart, the  dog,  in  the  fable." 
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FABLE  XXIV. 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  EAGLE. 

From  hostile  deeds  we  should  abstain 

How  high  so-e'er  we  be, 
For  e'en  the  poorest,  if  provoked, 

May  do  us  injuiy. 

It  happened  that  an  Eagle  chanc'd 

A  Fox's  cubs  to  see ; 
And  quickly  bears  them  to  her  nest 

Up  in  a  tall  oak  tree. 
Then  places  them  before  her  young 

To  be  her  Eaglets'  food, 
Regardless  of  the  mother's  grief. 

Who  begs,  in  anxious  mood, 
.  That  she  might  have  her  cubs  restored. 

Or  else  she's  bold  to  say 
Severely  would  she  punish  her 

Who'd  taken  them  away. 
The  Eagle  thinks  herself  secure 

In  her  abode  so  high, 
Hence  she  despis'd  the  Fox's  threat, 

Refusing  to  comply. 
On  this,  the  Fox  a  firebrand  seiz'd 

From  off  an  altar  near. 
Resolving,  if  her  cubs  she  lost, 

The  Eagle  should  pay  dear. 
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The  tree  she  soon  surrounds  with  flames, 

The  Eagle  then,  alarm 'd, ' 
Submissively,  in  haste,  brought  back 

The  Fox's  cubs  unharm'd. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  do  mischief  even  to  the 
weakest  and  most  inconsiderable  persons,  and  no  station, 
how  high  so-ever  it  may  be,  can  shield  us  from  injury  in 
return.  The  chief  object  of  this  fable  is  to  teach  us 
therefore  to  abstain  from  injuring  any  one,  the  poorest 
and  most  humble  not  excepted.  But  we  see  also  in- 
cidentally in  this  illustration;  the  strength  of  parental 
regard,  and  how  a  mischief  done  to  a  person's  offspring 
excites  in  the  parental  breast  the  strongest  indignation, 
and  the  most  bitter  and  determined  hostility. 

^Ye  learn  from  this  fable  that  to  abstain  from  injuring 
the  meanest  and  most  inconsiderable  person  is  not  only 
right  and  proper,  but  also  most  politic,  there  being  few 
persons  who  may  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  injure 
us,  if  provoked.  Hence  it  is  unwise  to  treat  with 
wanton  injustice  those  who  are  beneath  us,  for  we  know 
not  how  far  even  the  weak  may  have  it  in  their  power 
to  make  a  reprizal. 
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FABLE  XXV. 

THE  FROGS  FEAEING  THE  CONTENTIONS  OF 
THE  BULLS. 

Let  little  people  at  a  distance  be, 
Whenever  great  folks  chance  to  disagree, 
For  othei-wise  they  may  some  ill  sustain, 
Perhaps  some  accidental  blows  obtain. 

A  Frog  while  in  the  marshes  saw  with  fright 

Two  BuUs  engaged  in  hot  determined  fight. 

"  Alas !  our  min  is  at  hand,"  she  cries, 

"  ^^^ly  so,  I  pray,?"  another  frog  rephes, 

"  With  their  contentions  what  have  we  to  do, 

'  And  how  can  they  affect,  or  me  or  you  ? 

"  They  strive  indeed,  but  with  themselves  alone, 

"We  live  apart,  and  are  to  them  unknown." 

"True,"  says  the  fii-st,  "our  station  and  our  place 

"  Differ  as  much  from  their's  as  doth  our  lowly  race. 

"  But  he  who's  vanquish 'd  in  this  contest  dire, 

"  No  more  to  inile  the  rest  will  then  asjiire, 

"  But  this  hell  do,  hell  come  to  our  retreat, 

"  And  tramjile  us  to  death  with  careless  feet, 

"  Thus  it  is  clear  that  yonder  savage  strife 

"  Concerns  us  near,  it  e'en  affects  our  life." 

The  truth  exliibited  in  this  25th.  Fable  is  almost  too 
obvious  to  need  comment.  The  quan-els  of  the  great 
and  powerful  are  liable  to  affect  very  materially  those 
who  are  beneath  them,  or  who  may  be  situated  too  near 
to  them.    Thus  it  is  safest  to  be  at  a  distance  from  them, 
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since  some  of  the  blows  which  one,  in  his  fury,  may  aim 
at  the  other,  might  fall  even  on  those  who  are  in  no  way 
concerned  in  the  quaiTel,  if  they  happen  to  be  in  their 
way.  Thus  we  have  exemplified  the  tnith  put  forth  at 
the  commencement  of  this  fable : — 

"  Humiles  laborant,  ubi  potentes  dissident." 

Upon  the  whole  we  should  always  endeavour  by  all 
means  to  keep  out  of  broils  and  contentions;  above  all 
things,  to  avoid  getting  mixed  up  ^^ith  other  people's 
quarrels.  The  Frog  in  the  fable  had  a  just  cause  to 
di-ead  the  contentions  of  the  Bulls,  and  men  have  just 
cause  to  dread  being  too  near  the  regions  of  strife  and 
contention,  and  hence,  if  peace  is  preferable  to  war, 
and  quietness  more  to  be  deshed  than  trouble  and 
turmoil,  the  further  we  are  off  from  scenes  of  conten- 
tion the  better,  particularly  when  the  contending  par- 
ties are  more  powerful  than  ourselves. 


FABLE  XXVI. 
THE  KITE  AND  THE  DOVES. 

Tnist  not  the  treacherous  and  base. 
Their  artful  counsels  shun, 

No  safety  will  you  gain  from  them, 
But  be  by  them  undone. 
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Some  Doves  had  often-times  escaped 

The  talons  of  a  Kite, 
Ha-ving  avoided  instant  death 

By  S'tt'ift  and  timely  flight. 
But  stUl  is  the  rapacious  Ivite 

On  their  destniction  bent ; 
And  now  the  simple  birds  resolves 

By  ait  to  circumvent : 
"  Why,"  says  he,  "  pass  a  life  so  sad, 

"  So  full  of  anxious  thought ! 
"  Make  me  your  king,  and  you  shall  then 

"  Just  lead  the  life  you  ought. 
"  From  ev'iy  care  you  shall  be  freed, 

"From  injuiy  be  kept, 
"  No  crosses  shall  your  peace  invade, 

"  Or  wishes  intercept." 
The  foohsh  birds  the  Kite  believe. 

Him  tmst,  and  are  undone, 
For  when  he  gets  to  be  their  king. 

He  eats  them  one  by  one. 
Thus  he  with  cx\iel  talons  reigns, 

In  stem  and  savage  state, 
Then  one  amongst  them  thus  exclaims : 

"  We  've  justly  eani'd  our  fate." 

The  Doves  in  this  fable  were  guilty  of  great  impm- 
dence  to  put  themselves  in  the  power  of  such  a  rapa- 
cious creature  as  the  Kite,  who  lived  by  plunder  and  by 
prepng  upon  the  weak  and  defenceless.  The  Kite,  it  is 
tiTie,  depicts  in  strong  and  lively  colours  the  advantages 
which  he  wished  them  to  beheve  would   result  from 
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their  living  under  his  government  and  protection  ;  but 
they  should  have  been  more  cautious  than  to  have 
trusted  to  such  representations. 

The  same  deceitful  course  has  sometimes  been  pur- 
sued by  oppressive  tyrants  amongst  manldnd.  Such  a 
one  has  made  the  most  solemn  declarations  to  those 
whose  support  he  desired,  and  has  given  them  the  most 
solemn  pledges  to  rale  with  equity  and  moderation,  if 
they  would  admit  him  to  be  their  king,  who  has  no 
sooner  gained  his  object  than  he  throws  off  the  mask, 
tyrannizes  over  the  poor  people  who  have  tnisted  him, 
and  rules  them,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  expression,  with 
a  rod  of  iron. 

Hence  this  fable  seems  to  be  of  a  political  character. 
It  shews  us  how  cautious  we  should  be,  teaching  us  not 
hastily  to  surrender  our  hberties,  and  that  the  most 
solemn  protestations  of  men,  when  they  have  a  certain 
end  to  gain,  are  made  only  mth  a  view  to  deceive,  and 
should  be  received  by  us  with  the  greatest  suspicion. 
The  moral  of  this  fable  is  similar  to  that  of  the  21st. 
Fable  of  this  Book,  viz.  that  we  should  take  heed  how 
we  put  ourselves  in  the  power  of  interested  and  designing 
persons.  The  Dog  in  the  21st.  Fable  rejected  the 
artful  advice  of  the  Crocodile,  had  the  Doves  obseiTed 
a  similar  caution  with  regard  to  the  insidious  adnce  of 
the  Kite,  they  would  have  been  safe. 
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OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK, 

By  Means  of  Question  and  Answer,  embracing  the 
Principal  Parts. 


What  does  Pliaednas  intimate  to  us  in  the  Prologue 
to  this  Book  ? 

That  the  Fables  which  he  was  putting  before  the 
public  were  originally  Esop's  but  that  he,  Phsednis, 
had  clothed  them  in  a  new  dress. 

What  does  he  state  to  be  the  design  of  these  fables  ? 

To  give  wholesome  instruction  in  a  Uvely  and  pleas- 


ing manner. 


Does  he  not  mention  an  objection  that  might  be 
brouf?ht  against  his  Work  ? 

Yes,  not  only  that  beasts  but  trees  are  made  to  speak. 

What  does  he  say  in  answer  to  this  objection  ? 

That  we  are  to  consider  him  to  be  teaching  by  fable, 
and  must  look  beyond  the  form  of  insti\iction  to  the 
truths  that  are  meant  to  be  conveyed. 

FABLE  I. 

What  are  we  taught  in  the  first  fable  ? 
The  evil  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 
^Vllat  else ' 

That  tyi-ants  and  oppressors  will  stop  at  nothing  in 
order  to  gain  their  ends. 
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In  what  did  the  Wolfs  injustice  consist  ? 

In  his  charging  the  innocent  Lamb  ^^■ith  crimes  of 
which  others  had  been  guilty,  and  making  his  accusa- 
tion a  pretext  to  devour  him. 

Are  there  in  human  life  persons  whose  characters 
correspond  \^ith  that  of  the  Wolf? 

Yes,  there  are  many  who  oppress  the  innocent  on 
false  pretences,  and  gain  their  own  base  ends  thereby. 

What  are  the  prudential  maxims  tacitly  inculcated 
in  this  fable  ? 

To  keep  out  of  the  way  of  unjust  men,  to  have  no 
dealings  whatever  with  them,  and  to  beware  of  parley- 
ing with  those  who  are  bent  upon  our  destruction. 


FABLE  II. 

What  gave  occasion  to  this  fable,  and  what  is  its 
character  ? 

The  disordered  state  of  Athens  gave  occasion  to  this 
fable,  and  the  fable  itself  is  of  a  political  character, 
that  is  it  is  one  that  relates  to  the  government  of  a  State 
or  country. 

How  came  Athens  disordered  ? 

The  disorder  was  caused  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people. 

On  what  grounds  were  they  dissatisfied  ? 

Being  unaccustomed  to  the  Monarchical  form  of 
Government,  they  imagined  that  their  King  Pisistra- 
tus  intended  to  oppress  them. 

Had  he  such  an  intention  ? 
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No,  he  was  artful  and  courageous,  but  not  cruel,  and 
had  they  been  contented  with  his  government  he  would 
have  ruled  them  with  equitj-  and  moderation. 

What  then  is  the  drift  of  this  fable  of  "  The  Frogs 
desiring  a  King?" 

To  teach  us  to  be  contented  with  a  king  of  a  moderate 
disposition,  lest  we  get  a  worse,  and  to  bear  patiently 
the  lesser  evils  of  hfe,  lest  others  that  are  gi-eater  come 
upon  us. 

Were  the  Frogs  contented  with  their  harmless  King  ? 

No,  they  despised  him  and  begged  for  another,  who 
when  obtained,  proved  to  be  a  ruthless  tyrant  who  slew 
and  devoured  his  subjects  at  his  will  and  pleasure. 

FABLE  III. 

What  are  we  taught  in  this  illustration  ? 

Not  to  pride  ourselves  on  other  men's  advantages. 

What  else  are  we  taught  ? 

To  be  contented  with  our  station  in  life,  and  not  to 
ape  the  manners  of  the  great,  and  of  those  who  are 
in  higher  stations  than  ourselves. 

Do  we  learn  any  other  lesson  from  this  fable? 

Yes:  to  eschew  vanity,  and  to  order  our  dress,  equi- 
page, and  style  of  living,  according  to  our  means. 

How  was  the  Jack-daw  punished  for  his  vanity  and 
folly  ? 

By  being  driven  away  in  disgrace  by  those  whose 
society  his  vain  ambition  had  courted,  and  also  by  his 
not  being  allowed  to  mingle  again  with  those  of  his  own 
kind,  and  by  becoming  a  mark  of  public  scorn. 
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FABLE  IV. 

What  is  the  moral  of  this  Fourth  Fable  ? 

"He  who  greedily  seizes  on  what  belongs  to  another, 
deservedly  loses  what's  his  own." 

"What  -sdces  are  especially  condemned  in  this  fable  ? 

Greediness  and  dishonesty. 

Any  thing  else  ? 

It  exposes  the  folly  of  those  who  grasp  at  a  shadow, 
but  let  go  the  substance. 

Are  there  any  amongst  men  who  resemble  the  Dog 
in  this  fable  ? 

Yes,  many. 

How  so? 

From  a  grasping  avaricious  temper,  men  often  em- 
bark in  fanciful  and  hazardous  speculations,  and  thus 
lose  all  that  they  possessed. 

Are  such  persons  censured  in  Holy  Scripture? 

Yes,  "  He  that  hasteth  to  be  rich,"  says  the  wise  man, 
"  hath  an  evil  eye,  and  considereth  not  that  poverty 
shall  come  upon  him."     (Prov.  28,  22.) 

Point  out  him  in  particular  who  grasps  at  a  shadow, 
and  lets  go  the  substance. 

The  man  who  engages  in  an  eager  pursuit  of  tem- 
poral riches,  but  who  totally  disregards  the  riches  of 
eternity. 

FABLE  V. 

What  lesson  are  we  taught  in  this  fable? 

To  avoid  unequal  matches  and  alliances. 

Why? 

Because  they  are  generally  disadvantageous  to  the 

weaker  party. 
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Are  all  unequal  alliances  to  be  avoided? 

No,  some  may  be  entered  into  advantageously. 

When  may  they  be  so  entered  into  ? 

AVhen  those  who  are  in  power  ai'e  of  knowTi  honour 
and  integrity. 

"Was  the  Lion  in  the  fable  one  of  this  character  ? 

Xo,  he  was  the  representative  of  the  shai-per  and  the 
cheat,  who  pretends  to  ally  himseK  with  the  weak  for 
their  especial  benefit,  but  reaUy  with  a  view  to  get  all 
the  advantage  to  himself. 

Is  there  any  other  fable  similai-  to  this  ? 

Yes,  one  of  Esop's  called  "The  Brazen  and  the 
Earthen  Pot." 

What  has  been  observed  in  reference  to  this  fable? 

That  the  one  should  avoid  coming  in  close  contact 
with  the  other. 

FABLE  VI. 

Who  is  it  that  says,  "some  are  born  great,  some 
achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  gi-eatness  thrust  upon 
them?" 

The  Poet  Shakespeare. 

To  which  of  these  three  classes  does  the  fable  of  the 
Fox  and  the  Tragic  Mask  relate. 

To  the  last. 

How  does  it  apply  to  them  ? 

It  applies  to  them  inasmuch  as  it  points  out  those 
who  happen  to  be  dignified  with  lofty  titles,  but  who 
are  not  dignified  in  mind,  men  whom  fortune  has 
placed  in  high  stations,  but  who  have  no  tme  honour 
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and  dignity  to  recommend  them.  Thus  have  they  had 
"gi'eatness  thrust  upon  them,"  for  which  they  are  wholly 
unfitted. 

Does  this  fable  apply  to  all  persons  in  high  rank? 

By  no  means,  for  there  are  some  of  the  most  esti- 
mable men  amongst  persons  of  rank  and  title,  some 
whose  minds  and  characters  are  an  ornament  to  their 
high  station, 

FABLE  VII. 

What  instruction  do  we  gather  from  this  fable  ? 

We  learn  not  to  put  ourselves  in  the  power  of  evil 
men. 

Was  the  Crane  in  this  fable  guilty  of  this  folly? 

Yes. 

In  what  way? 

In  assisting  the  Wolf  in  his  distress,  hoping  to  obtain 
the  reward  that  he  had  promised  her. 

But  should  we  not  assist  the  wicked  when  in  distress? 

Yes,  the  Christian  law  obliges  us  to  do  good  to  all 
men,  even  to  our  enemies,  and  to  overcome  evil  \\-ith 
good,  but  we  are  to  do  so  from  Christian  motives,  and 
not  wth  a  mercenary  desire  to  obtain  a  recompense 
from  those  whom  we  assist. 

FABLE  VIII. 

What  do  we  learn  from  this  fable  ? 

That  to  triumph  over  a  fallen  enemy,  and  to  insult 
a  person  in  his  last  moments  is  both  barbarous  and 
short-sighted. 
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FABLE  IX. 

What  important  lesson  is  inculcated  in  this  9th. 
fable? 

The  necessity  of  strictly  adhering  to  trath  in  all  our 
transactions  with  mankind,  and  that  they  who  are 
noted  for  deceit  and  falsehood,  will  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  credit  even  when  they  speak  truly. 

FABLE  X. 

"What  class  of  people  does  the  Ass  in  this  fable  re- 
present? 

Those  who  are  of  small  repute  for  courage  among 
those  persons  who  know  them,  but  who  like  to  make  a 
great  shew  and  bluster  when  in  the  presence  of  stran- 
gers. 

How  is  he  reproved  by  the  Lion  in  this  fable  ? 

With  great  force  and  humour. 

FABLE  XL 

What  advice  is  conveyed  to  us  in  this  fable  ? 

Not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  specious  outside  and  a 
fine  exterior,  to  have  more  regard  for  what  is  useful 
and  homely  than  for  what  is  valueless  but  showy. 

FABLE  XII. 

What  is  exhibited  in  this  fable? 

The  power  of  flattery. 

What  is  flattery? 

False  praise  given  with  a  view  to  deceive. 
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Do  titles  of  liouour  significant  of  the  office  of  a  per- 
son, and  those  conventional  phrases  used  in  pohtc 
society  come  under  this  definition  of  flatter^'? 

Certainly  not. 

Why? 

Because  eveiy  body  knows  tlieir  true  value  and  are 
not  deceived  thereby,  the  former  being  addressed  not 
to  the  character  but  to  the  office  or  rank  of  an  indi- 
^•idual,  and  the  latter  being  used  merely  to  prevent  a 
blunt  and  abmpt  mode  of  address  which  is  always  dis- 
agreeable to  persons  of  taste  and  refinement. 

Is  the  Fox's  success  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
cheese  a  fault  in  this  fable  ? 

No,  flattery  and  deceit  are  sometimes  successful  in 
the  world,  and  the  object  of  this  fable  is  not  to  teach 
lis  how  to  flatter  vaih  success,  but  to  put  us  on  our 
guard  against  it,  when  attempted  by  others. 

FABLE  XIII. 

What  class  of  people  does  this  fable  expose  ? 

Empirics. 

What  are  their  qualities  as  censiu'ed  in  the  fable "? 

Their  impudence,  knaveiy,  and  ignorance. 

Is  there  any  medicine  that  can  cure  all  diseases  ? 

No. 

Why? 

Because  the  success  of  any  medicine  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  its  judicious  administration,  and 
what  may  ciire  a  man  at  one  time  may  not  cure  him  at 
another.      Thus  knowledge  and  sldU  are  requisite  to 
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distinguish  and  to  apply  any  medicine,  and  by  trying 
to  cure  at  hap-hazard,  we  are  as  likely  to  Isill  as  to  cure. 

FABLE  XIV. 

What  Idnd  of  fable  is  this  ? 

A  political  fable. 

What  is  its  object? 

To  teach  us  that  how  often  so-ever  a  State  may 
change  its  rulers,  the  poor  \\i\[  still  find  that  they  have 
to  labour  for  their  subsistence,  and  that  they  change 
nothing  but  the  names  of  their  masters. 

FABLE  XV. 

What  great  crime  is  condemned  in  this  fable  ? 

The  crime  of  perjury. 

Why  is  this  so  heinous  and  daring  a  crime  ? 

Because  it  calls  upon  the  great  and  Omniscient  God 
to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  that  which  is  known  by 
the  person  who  commits  this  crime  to  be  totally  untrue. 

What  else  are  we  taught  in  this  fixble '? 

That  the  law  does  not  always  decide  equitably. 

Is  there  any  thing  else  taught? 

Yes,  that  deceit  and  falsehood  seldom  escape  punish- 
ment. 

FABLE  XVI. 

Point  out  the  object  of  this  fable? 
To  discourage  men   in   embarking   in   extravagant 
schemes. 
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But  is  it  not  good  to  be  entcrprizing? 

Yes,  but  it  is  the  part  of  ^visdom,  before  we  under- 
take any  thing  of  importance,  to  weigh  the  probabihties 
of  success. 

FABLE  XVII. 

Of  what  is  this  fable  a  picture  ? 

Of  fallen  greatness. 

Of  what  else  ? 

Of  meanness  and  cowardice. 

Is  cowardice  a  vice  that  often  stands  alone  ? 

No,  it  is  generally  accompanied  with  cruelty  and 
malice 

How  was  this  shewn  ? 

By  the  Ass  in  this  fable,  whose  baseness  was  mani- 
fested by  his  treating  the  majesty  of  fallen  greatness  in 
the  way  here  described. 

FABLE  XVIIL 

Wlaat  is  the  character  of  this  fable  and  to  what  does 
it  point? 

This  fable  is  of  a  political  character,  and  it  points  to 

those  who  holding  high  offices  in  a  state,  pretend  to  be 

very  zealous  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  public, 

when  they  are  solely   occupied  in  seeking  their  own 

private  ends. 

FABLE  XIX. 

What  moral  is  conveyed  to  us  in  this  fable  ? 

That  men  who  without  any  apparent  reason  are  all 
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of  a  sudden  veiy  liberal  of  their  gifts,  may  impose  upon 
■die  imprudent  and  unwaiy,  bvit  are  treated  by  the  wise 
with  caution  and  suspicion. 

Of  what  fact  in  Classical  History  does  this  fable  re- 
mind us? 

Of  that  of  the  Greeks  at  the  Siege  of  Troy  offering  a 
present  to  their  enemies  the  Trojans. 

Where  shall  we  find  this  fact  recorded? 

In  Virgil's  Eneid,  Book  2,  49. 

What  was  their  gift ; 

The  gift  offered  by  the  Greeks  was  a  large  wooden 
hoi-se,  that  had  been  filled  with  armed  men,  and  which 
being  inconsiderately  admitted  within  the  walls  of 
Troy,  caused  the  destmction  of  that  city  and  so  put  an 
end  to  the  War. 

What  ought  the  Trojans  to  have  done  ? 

They  ought  in  common  prudence,  to  have  refused  the 
insidious  gift  of  their  enemies,  to  have  had  their  sus- 
picions excited  by  the  offer  of  the  same,  and  to  have 
said  Anth  Laocoon : 

"  Quicquid  id  est,  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes." 

FABLE  XX. 

What  species  of  folly  is  condemned  in  this  fable  ? 

That  vain  ambition  which  leads  people  to  rehnquish 
the  state  allotted  them,  in  order  to  cope  with  their 
superiors. 

What  positive  lesson  is  inculcated? 

That  it  is  wise  to  be  contented  with  the  station  which 
Nature  has  assigned  us    and  not  to  be  influenced  by 
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any  paltry  desire  to  obtain  wliat  is  ob\iously  beyond 
our  reach? 

FABLE  XXI. 

What  lesson  of  pi-udence  is  conveyed  to  us  in  this 
fable  of  the  Dog  and  the  Crocodile? 

To  be  particularly  careful  in  our  intercourse  ■^'ith  the 
AYorld  that  we  are  not  imposed  upon  by  the  artful  advice 
of  interested  and  designing  persons. 

Are  there  any  such  to  be  found  amongst  mankind? 

Yes,  there  are  many  such  to  be  met  -with  in  the 
world,  whose  aim  it  is  to  get  simple  and  unsuspecting 
people  into  their  power,  by  pretending  to  be  their 
warmest  friends,  who  when  they  have  succeeded,  throw 
off  the  mask,  and  take  advantage  of  their  simplicity 
and  folly. 

FABLE  XXII. 


What  are  we  taught  in  this  fable  '■ 


0-' 


To  obsei"ve  the  golden  mle  of  doing  to  others  as  we 
would  have  them,  in  like  circumstances,  do  to  us. 

Did  the  Fox  in  this  fable  ^'iolate  this  sacred  nile? 

Undoubtedly  he  did,  in  a  shameful  and  disgi'aceful 
way. 

How  so  ? 

He  infi'inged  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  invited  the 
Stork  to  his  house  and  table,  with  a  secret  intention  to 
insult  and  make  game  of  her. 

But  is  not  the  whole  of  the  Fox's  behaviour  to  be 
looked  upon  in  the  hght  of  a  joke? 
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It  may  be  so  considered,  but  even  then  it  was  a 
most  untimely  joke,  as  the  laws  of  poHteness  and  hos- 
pitality required  the  Fox  to  shew  his  guest  eveiy  kind- 
ness and  attention. 

Was  the  Stork  justified  in  paying  back  the  Fox  in 
his  own  coin  ? 

Perfectly  so. 

Does  not  her  conduct  then  teach  the  "  lex  tahonis  " 
or  law  of  reprisal? 

No. 

Why ! 

Because  it  was  not  a  case  of  such  seriousness,  but 
the  Stork,  who  was  naturally  of  a  grave  and  sober  de- 
meanour, might  shew  a  little  ingenious  pleasantry  in 
order  to  punish  the  Fox  for  his  rudeness  and  im- 
pertinence. 

FABLE  XXIII. 

What  vice  is  condemned  in  this  apologue '? 

Avarice,  and  all  restless  desnes  after  wealth. 

To  whom  does  the  Fabulist  give  a  seasonable  and 
needful  rei^i-oof  in  this  illustration  ? 

To  some  professing  Christians,  who  in  their  character 
and  conduct  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  Dog  in 
this  fable,  thus  shewdng  that  a  heathen  Author's  teach- 
ing is  better  than  some  professing  Cluistians  practice. 

How  is  the  Vulture  described  by  Naturalists  ? 

As  a  foul  bird  which  delights  to  feed  on  the  most 
loathsome  carrion,  but  whose  semces  are  nevertheless 
essentiid  to  clear  away  putrescent  animal  substances, 
which  would  othei-wise  cormpt  the  air  with  pestilential 
exhalations. 
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FABLE  XXIV. 

What  is  the  chief  object  of  this  fable  ? 

To  teach  us  to  abstain  from  injuring  any  one,  the 
poorest  and  most  humble  not  excepted. 

On  what  gi-ound  is  such  advice  given '? 

Because  it  is  always  dangerous  to  do  mischief  even 
to  the  weakest  and  most  inconsiderable  person,  and  no 
station,  how  high  soever,  can  shield  us  from  injuiy  in 
return. 

But  is  not  this  a  very  low  and  unworthy  motive  to 
induce  us  to  abstain  from  injuring  another  ? 

Undoubtedly  it  is.  But  if  men  cannot  be  wrought 
upon  to  abstain  from  injuring  others  from  a  more 
generous  consideration,  we  are  compelled  to  try  and  in- 
fluence them  by  their  fears. 

Is  there  any  thing  else  incidentally  taught  in  this 
illustration? 

Yes,  the  strength  of  parental  affection.  We  leam 
from  this  fable  that  an  injury  done  to  a  person's  off- 
spring naturally  excites  in  the  parental  bosom  the 
strongest  indignation  and  the  most  bitter  and  deter- 
mined hostility. 

FABLE  XXV. 

What  obvious  trath  is  exhibited  in  this  fable? 

That  the  quarrels  of  tlie  great  and  powerful  are 
liable  to  affect  most  seriously  those  who  are  beneath 
them,  or  who  happen  to  be  too  near  them  or  too  closely 
connected  with  them. 
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What  is  the  prudential  lesson  inculcated  ? 
That  our  safest  course  is  to  keep  at  a  distance  from 
them. 

FABLE  XXVI. 

What  are  we  taught  in  this  fable? 

To  distrust  the  counsel  of  the  treacherous  and  base, 
as  our  suspicions  may  justly  be  awakened  whenever 
friendship,  protection,  or  any  other  great  advantages 
are  offered  us  by  those  from  whom  we  have  no  reason 
to  expect  them,  and  who,  we  know,  have  abused  the 
confidence  of  others,  for  we  may  feel  assured  that  some- 
thing insidious  is  intended  by  those  who  make  such 
offers. 

How  then  should  the  Doves  in  this  fable  have  acted? 

They  should  have  rejected  the  overtures  of  the  Kite, 
even  as  the  Dog  rejected  the  advice  of  the  Crocodile,  as 
described  in  the  21st.  Fable.  Had  they  done  so,  they 
would  have  been  safe. 
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THE  FABLES  OF  PH.EDIIUS. 


PROLOGUE. 

I  Esop's  style  of  writing  still  pursue, 

Teaching  by  fiction  with  examples  tnie, 

Nor  have  these  Fables  any  other  end 

Than  this,  to  be  to  erring  man  a  fiiend. 

And  lead  him  diligently  his  life  to  mend. 

If  I  a  sportive  jest  should  entertain, 

T  'excite  attention  and  the  sense  explain, 

It  must  alone  on  its  own  merit  stand, 

No  favor  from  its  Author's  name  command 

I  with  all  care  to  Esop's  style  adhere. 

Yet  if  some  difference  perchance  appear, 

Take  in  good  part,  nor  blame  me,  reader,  pray, 

If  I  to  please  thee  from  my  model  stray. 

So  let  my  brevity  thy  favour  gain. 

Whose  merit  needs  no  tedious  praise  obtain, 

Then  see  the  eager  and  the  bold  denied 

What  is  to  modest  worth  unask'd,  supplied. 

FABLE  I. 
THE  LION,  THE  EOBBEK,  AND  THE  TKAYELLER. 

As  o'er  a  slaughtered  bullock  once 

A  lordly  Lion  stood, 
A  Robber  came  and  asked  to  have 

A  part  of  it  for  food, 
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"A  part  to  thee  "the  Lion  says, 

"  Most  freely  I  would  give, 
"  But  thou  dost  seek  on  other  men 

"  By  hateful  spoil  to  live." 
So  him  dishonest  be  refused 

To  give  the  smallest  share, 
Tlie  Robber  then  departs,  forthwith, 

To  find  some  prey  elsewhere. 
By  chance  a  harmless  Traveller, 

Is  going  to  the  place. 
But  when  he  sees  the  Lion  there, 

His  steps  he  would  retrace, 
Him  then  the  beast,  with  looks  benign, 

Most  kindly  bade  draw  near, 
"  Approach,"  he  says,  "  for  you  from  me, 

"  No  cause  shall  have  for  fear, 
"That  portion  come  and  boldly  take, 

"Which  I  now  give  to  you, 
"  What  impudence  has  forfeited 

"To  modest  merit's  due." 
The  carcass  he  divided  then. 

And  to  the  woods  Anthdrew, 

The  Lion's  act  is  laudable. 

And  should  be  follow'd  more, 
Now  saucy  knaves  get  opulent. 

And  modest  worth  grows  poor. 

There  is  scarcely  any  thing  more  offensive  than  for- 
wardness and  impudence,  and  at  the  same  time  there 
are  few  qualities  more  engaging  than  humility  and 
modesty.     We  have  these  oppusites  contrasted  in  the 
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Robber  and  the  Traveller.  The  Lion  in  this  fable 
makes  a  very  wise  and  judicious  distinction,  bestowing 
his  favour,  unasked,  on  the  modest  and  retiring  Travel- 
ler, which  he  had  before  refused  to  the  bold,  dishonest 
Robber. 

From  the  style  of  commendation,  pronounced  by 
Phtedras  on  the  Lion's  decision,  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  fable,  we  may  suppose  that  in  the  Fabulist's  time 
much  e'vil  abounded  from  bad  and  forward  men  being 
advanced  to  posts  of  honour  and  emolument,  whilst 
modest  worth  was  discountenanced  and  neglected. 


FABLE  II. 


THE  MAN  AND  THE  DOG. 


A  savage  Dog  once  bit  a  Man, 

Yet  strange  no  less  than  true, 

Some  bread,  dipp'd  in  the  bleeding  wound, 

Straight  to  the  cur  he  threw. 

For  he,  he  said,  had  been  assured 

The  wound  by  this  means  would  be  cured. 

"  Thy  act,  "  says  Esop  to  the  man, 

"  Let  other  Dogs  not  see, 

"  For  they  to  eat  us  up  alive 

'•  WiU  think  good  policy, 
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"  When  they  iind  out,  you  can  afford 
"  To  their  misdeeds,  a  rich  reward." 

Then  will  vile  men  increase,  indeed, 
When  they  see  \'illany  succeed. 

We  cannot  encourage  vice  more  effectually  than  by 
allowing  it  to  prosper.  With  all  the  penalties  that  at- 
tach to  it,  so  coriiipt  is  man  and  so  prone  to  evil,  that 
he  cannot,  even  as  it  is,  be  kept  from  pursuing  it. 
What  would  be  the  case  then,  if  vice,  instead  of  being- 
punished,  were  to  be  sanctioned  and  rewai"ded. 


FABLE  III. 

THE  EAGLE,  THE  CAT,  AND  THE  SOW. 

On  the  top  of  a  large  and  a  lofty  old  oak,, 

An  Eagle  her  nest  had  prepared, 

A  Cat,  who  desired  a  convenient  retreat, 

To  a  hole  in  the  middle  repaired  ; 

A  Sow,  who'd  been  roving  all  over  the  woods. 

And  rejoic'd  in  the  forest's  dark  shade, 

Now  came  to  this  Oak,  bringing  ^vith  her  her  young. 

And  the  bottom  her  residence  made. 

A  community  thus,  which  by  chance  had  been  form'd,^ 
Long  at  peace  is  not  destin'd  to  be, 
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For  the  Cat  with  base  arts  and  with  malice  profound, 
Spreads  suspicious  distrast  thro'  the  tree. 
First  she  chmbs  to  the  Eagle's  exaUed  abode, 
And  says,  "  Ruin  for  j^ou  is  prepared; 
"  And  that  ruin,  I've  every  reason  to  fear, 
"By  me,  wretched  me,  must  be  shared." 

"  The  danger  I  speak  of  all  springs,  as  you'll  see, 

*"  From  the  arts  of  yon  treacherous  pig, 

"Who  the  earth  from  around  the  deep  roots  of 

this  tree, 
"  Is  labouring,  daily,  to  dig. 
"  Her  aim  is,  no  doubt,  tliis  fair  oak  to  o'ertum, 
^'  And  our  young  ones  get  into  her  pow'r, 
"  For  let  her  but  once  them  behold  on  the  ground, 
"  And  the  whole  she  with  speed  will  devour." 

Thus  the  Eagle  she  frightens,  then  slyly  she  creeps 

To  the  hole  of  the  bristly  Sow, 

"  Your  offspring,  says  she,  dire  destruction  awaits-, 

"  No  safety  you'll  find  here  below, 

"  For  the  Eagle  above  is  with  eagerness  now 

"  On  the  watch  to  seize  hold  of  her  prey, 

"And  resolves  when  you're  absent  in  search  of 

your  food, 
"  To  cany  your  young  ones  away. 

The  beast  now  as  well  as  the  bird  she  alarms, 
Then  she  hides  herself  in  her  abode, 
And  at  nightfall,  as  Cats  understand  how  to  do, 
She  prowls  about  softly  for  food. 
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She  very  soon  found  an  abundant  supply, 
Thus  herself  and  her  young  were  all  fed, 
Then  at  home  she  continues  the  whole  of  the  day, 
As  tho'  of  great  danger  in  dread. 

The  Eagle,  from  what  she  had  heard  was  in  fear 
That  the  tree  'wdth  her  nestlings  would  fsill ; 
So  pois'd  on  the  branches,  sat  listless  and  sad, 
And  abroad  never  ventur'd  at  all. 
The  Sow,  in  like  manner,  was  greatly  alarm 'd 
Lest  her  young  should  be  stolen  away. 
So  resolving  her  lov'd  ones  to  guard  and  defend. 
At  home  kept  close  watch  night  and  day. 

What  more  is  there  now  that  remains  to  be  said? 

The  Eagle  and  Sow  waste  away, 

Consumed  with  their  young  by  dire  hunger,  they 

fall 
To  the  Cat  and  her  oflfspring  a  prey. 
A  booty,  so  large,  long  supplies  them  with  food 
Wliich  artifice  base  did  j)rocure. 
Hence,  we  see  what  the  simple  and  credulous  may 
From  double  tongued  caitiffs  endure. 

The  morality  of  this  fable  has  been  questioned.  A 
writer  commenting  upon  it  says,  "it  shews  the  malici- 
ous and  selfish  conduct  of  the  Cat,  completely  gaining 
her  point,  and  exhibits  vice  triumphant." 

But  the  object  of  this  Apologue  is  not  to  make  vice  tri- 
umphant, although  it  sometimes  is  so,  in  the  present  world; 
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but  to  give  a  needful  caution  to  the  over-credulous,  and 
to  teach  the  simple  and  the  unsuspecting  to  beware  of 
a  double  tongue. 

Thus  Christopher  Smart,  in  his  poetical  translation 
of  Phaedrus,  gives  us  most  accurately  ,the  object  and 
moral  of  this  fable  in  the  following  couplet : 

"Hence  warn'd,  ye  credulous  and  young 
"Be  cautious  of  a  double  tongue." 


FABLE  IV. 

CiESAE  TO  THE  SLAVE. 

A  certain  land  of  men  there  were. 

Which  you  at  Kome  might  see, 

Kunning  about  from  place  to  place. 

With  great  activity. 

Always  in  breatliless  haste  they  seem'd, 

More  busy  you'd  think  none, 

But  by  these  active  busy  men 

Nothing  was  ever  done. 

A  trouble  to  themselves  they  were, 

A  plague  to  others  too, 

AU  ye  who  may  resemble  them 

List  to  a  tale  that's  true : 
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To  Naj^lc's  famous  City  once 

Tiberius  Caesar  ^Ycnt, 

But  at  Misenum  on  his  way 

An  interval  he  spent. 

He  visits  there  the  country  seat 

'V\^hich  on  the  mountain  stands, 

And  which,  by  brave  LucuUus  built, 

A  noble  view  commands : 

The  Tuscan  and  Sicilian  seas 

Majestical  appear, 

The  latter  in  the  distance  rolls, 

The  other's  somewhat  near. 

A  Slave  who  with  Pclusian  sash, 

His  coat  had  upwards  bound, 

(The  sash  with  pendent  fringe  adom'd) 

Was  watering  the  ground. 

While  thus  of&ciously  employ 'd 

He's  by  the  Emp'ror  seen, 

Bprinlding  with  a  wooden  scoop 

The  eaith  and  walks  of  green. 

Thus  he  parades,  his  service  vain. 

For  nought  he  gains  meanwhile 

From  him  whom  he  deskes  to  please. 

But  a  derisive  smile. 

Still  through  known  walks  and  cover'd  paths, 

He  keeps  in  Cassar's  view, 

Where  e'r  the  Emperor  is  seen, 

The  busy  Slave  's  seen  too. 

Sometimes  he  feigns  the  dust  to  lay 

Where  it  was  laid  before. 

In  short  no  man  could  ever  try 
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To  set  himself  off  more. 

Caesar  well  knew  at  what  he  aim'd, 

"  Come  hither  Slave,"  he  cries, 

Quicldy  to  him  the  Slave  came  up, 

With  glad  expectant  eyes. 

Then  Caesar  says,  in  mood  jocose, 

But  with  reproof  severe  : 

"  That  service  is  of  little  worth 

"  Which  thou  would'st  rate  thus  dear, 

"  Too  great  a  prize  is  hherty, 

" For  thee  to  earn  it  so; 

"  Such  triflino"  service  ne'er  from  me 

^'  Shall  gain  fair  freedom's  hlow." 

"Multo  majoris  alapae  mecum  veneunt." 

Here  is  an  allusion  to  the  mode  in  which  Slaves  were 
made  free,  which  was  hy  a  gentle  blow  on  the  face  with 
the  hand.  The  Emperor  humourously  intimates  that 
manumission  with  him  was  not  to  be  purchased  at  so 
cheap  a  rate. 

"Prospectat  Siculum."  "Prospicit  Tuscum."  "Pro- 
specto  signifies  to  view  an  object  at  a  distance,  Pro- 
spicio,  to  have  a  near  view  of  any  object."  (Vid: 
Valpy's  Phsed.) 

The  Villa  of  LucuUus,  at  Misenum,  has  been  en- 
graved by  J.  T.  AVillmore,  A.R.A.,  from  the  picture  by 
Leitch,  and  published  by  the  Art  Union  of  London. 
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"Ex  alte  cinctis  unus  atriensibus, 
"Cui  tunica  ab  humeris  lintoo  Pelusio 
"Erat  destricta,  ciiTis  dependentibus." 

That  is  to  say,  the  Slave's  coat  was  tucked  up  to  his 
shoulders,  and  bound  with  the  fringed  Pelusian  sash, 
to  intimate  that  he  was  attired  in  such  a  way  as  to  ap- 
pear as  though  he  were  ready  for  active  labour. 


FABLE  V. 

THE  EAGLE,  THE  CEOW,  AND  THE  TOETOISE. 

When  the  weak  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  sti'ong. 
They  never  can  be  quite  secure ; 
But  when  to  the  strong  a  bad  Counsellor  comes. 
Their  destruction  may  then  be  deem'd  sure. 

An  Eagle  a  Tortoise  took  up  in  the  air, 

Who  consented  on  high  to  be  borne. 

"  No  mischief,"  said  she,  "  can  e'er  happen  to  me 

"  Encased  in  my  dwelling  of  horn." 

But  while  she  is  thus  being  borne  up  on  high, 

A  Crow  comes  along  thro'  the  air; 

She  approaches  the  Eagle,  and  seeing  her  load : 

"A  rich  booty,"  cries  she,  "thou  dost  bear, 

"  But  weaiy  you'll  be  of  the  weight  very  soon, 

" Therefore  this  is  what  1  would  ad\isc : 
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"  Take  her  up  very  higli  on  the  rock  drop  her  down, 

"  And  let  mc  have  a  share  of  the  prize." 

The  Eagle  agrees,  and  so  up  veiy  high 

With  the  Tortoise  she  instantly  flies 

Whom  downward  she  drops  on  the  rock  underneath, 

When  her  shell  being  broken,  she  dies 

Thus  the  Eagle  is  able  her  flesh  to  devour 

Thro'  the  artful  ad\ice  of  the  Crow, 

Hence  to  her  she  imparts  a  large  share  of  the  food, 

Who'd  instructed  her  what  she  should  do. 

Thus  as  she  who  by  nature  appear'd  most  secure. 
Was  o'er-match'd  by  the  two  when  combined ; 
So  they,  who  by  power  and  art  are  opposed. 
Most  certain  destruction  will  find. 

The  object  of  this  fable  is  to  shew  that  no  man,  how 
favourably  so-ever  he  may  be  circumstanced,  can  be 
considered  safe,  when  power  and  art  are  united  to 
accomplish  his  destruction,  a  fact,  fully  verified  by 
experience. 
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FABLE  VI. 

THE  MULES  AND  THE  EOBBERS. 

Two  burden 'd  Mules  their  course  pursued, 

One  bags  of  money  bore, 
Th'  other  had  sacks  vnth  barley  fill'd, 

A  rich  and  ample  store. 
He  who'd  the  money  paced  along, 

With  head  erected  high  : 
A  bell  too,  from  beneath  his  neck, 

Tinlded  as  he  pass'd  by. 
His  fellow  with  a  placid  step 

Came  quietly  behind ; 
Soon  Robbers  from  their  ambush  spring, 

Hoping  lich  prey  to  find. 
They  with  the  Muleteers  contend. 

Much  slaughter  doth  ensue, 
In  the  course  of  which  the  money 'd  Mule 

Is  with  a  sword  run  through. 
The  Robbers  with  the  coin  depart. 

But  leave  the  worthless  grain, 
On  which,  the  wounded  Mule  began 

Most  sorely  to  complain. 
The  other  said,  "  I  now  rejoice 

"  That  I  have  had  contempt; 
"For  I  thereby  have  nothing  lost, 

"And  been  from  ill  exempt." 

We  here  may  learn  that  lowly  folks 
Are  most  h-om  danger  free, 
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And  that  the  great  and  wealthy  are 
Exposed  to  injury. 

The  trath  conveyed  in  the  moral  of  this  fable  is  very 
©bvious :  rich  men  are  exposed  to  dangers  from  which 
poor  men  are  exempt. 


FABLE  VII. 

THE  STAG  AND  THE  OXEN. 

A  Stag  who  was  roused  from  his  sylvan  retreat, 

The  hunters  and  hounds  being  near, 
Instant  death  has  in  \'iew,  so  the  nearest  farm-house' 

He  seeks  in  confusion  and  fear. 

In  one  of  the  Ox-stalls  he  ventures  to  hide, 
Wlien  an  Ox  in  concern  for  him  saith : 

*'  What  could  have  possess'd  you  such  hazard  to  run,: 
"  And  thus  wilfully  rush  upon  death. 

"  Unwise  and  unha^ipy,  in  vain  you  expect 

To  be  safe  in  the  power  of  man," 
Says  the  Stag,  "  if  I  may  a  brief  space  only  stay, 

"I  wiU  burst  out  as  soon  as  I  can." 
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The  shadows  of  night  now  succeed  to  the  day, 
The  herdsman  brings  fodder  and  straw, 

But  tho'  on  the  Oxen  he  look'd  round  about, 
The  Stag,  as  he  lay,  he  ne'er  saw. 

The  farm-servants  also  go  in  and  return, 

And  they  too  the  Stag  never  see ; 
The  bailiff  too  enters,  he  also  departs, 

Still  in  safety  the  Stag  seemed  to  be. 

The  beast,  quite  elated,  the  oxen  now  thank'd 
For  the  timely  protection  they  gave ; 

Then  one  of  them  said,  "  We  most  earnestly  \sish 
"  You  your  life  may  yet  happily  save." 

"  But  our  Argus-eyed  master  has  not  been  here  yet, 
"  If  he  come,  we  befriend  thee  in  vain; 

"  To  all  parts  he  will  look,  search  each  comer  and 
nook, 
"And  then  safe  you  no  longer  remain." 

Wliilst  he's  speaking  the  master  returns  to  his  home, 
Having  been  out  to  sup  with  a  friend, 

As  his  cattle  he'd  seen  look  of  late  rather  lean, 
To  their  wants  he  now  wish'd  to  attend. 

He  enters  the  stable,  and  looking  about, 
"  Here  is  not  enough  fodder,'"  he  said  ; 

More  straw  too  is  wanted,  my  cattle  must  be 
"More  carefully  tended  and  fed. 
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"  Those  cobwebs,  I  think,  might  be  taken  away, 
"  It  costs  but  shght  pains  to  be  clean;"' 

Thus  his  eyes  are  directed  to  every  part, 
Till  the  horns  of  the  Stag,  too,  are  seen. 

"Ah!  what's  here?"  now  he  cries,  drag  him  out,  let 
me  see!" 

The  poor  Stag's  then  no  longer  conceal 'd ; 
Him  the  master  soon  orders  the  servants  to  slay, 

And  a  plentiful  prey  he  doth  }deld. 

From  this  fable  we  learn,  o'er  each  needful  concern 

The  eye  of  the  Master  should  be; 
How  useful  so-e'er  the  subordinates  are. 

There  is  none  so  shai-p-sighted  as  he. 

One  cannot  but  feel  pity  for  the  poor  Stag,  who,  after 
escaping  the  vigilance  of  so  many,  was  discovered  at 
last.  But  the  excellent  moral  put  forth  in  this  fable, 
is,  that  the  Master  of  the  house,  as  he  is  the  most  con- 
cerned, so  he  is  the  most  quick-sighted,  in  his  own 
aflfau's ;  that  he  can  see  soonest  into  abuses,  and  can 
discern  that  which  those  less  interested  than  himself 
might  overlook. 


"D" 


It  is  not  necessarj'  to  suppose,  as  some  have  done, 
that  the  farmer  in  this  fable  was  possessed  of  bad,  neg- 
Hgent  sen-ants,  whom  it  was  his  interest  to  discharge. 
The  sei-vants  might  have  been  as  good  and  careful 
as  servants  generally  are,  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  servants  can  be  in  aU  respects  as  shai-p- 
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sighted  as  their  masters  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the 
household.  We  learn  from  this  fable  that  a  man 
manages  his  own  alfairs  better  by  giving  to  them  his 
own  thorough  pei'sonal  inspection,  than  if  he  w^ere  to 
delegate  others  to  look  into  them,  who  have  naturally 
less  interest  therein  than  himself. 


EPILOGUE. 

The  men  of  Athens  Esop's  name  revered. 

And  to  his  honour  a  large  statue  reared. 

Tho'  Slave,  they  him  with  fame  immortal  graced, 

And  on  a  basis  firm  his  image  placed. 

Shewing  thereby  that  all  may  glory  find, 

And  worth  and  N-irtue's  to  no  rank  assign'd, 

But  since  another  writer  takes  the  lead, 

I  only  as  his  second  can  succeed. 

Yet  after  him  my  course  I  will  pursue. 

And  in  that  course  will  seek  to  profit  too. 

No  envy  base  shall  dictate  what  I  write, 

But  noble  rivaliy  shall  me  excite. 

Ye  Romans,  deign  these  efforts  to  befriend. 

That  other  writers  may  with  Greece  contend. 

Should  jealous  minds  e'er  seek  to  hurt  my  fame, 

Yet  conscious  of  desert  your  praise  I'll  claim. 

That  consciousness  they  cannot  take  away, 

Whatever  they  insinuate  or  say. 
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If  these  my  fables  shall  your  fiivour  gain, 
And  if  you  think  they  what  is  good  contain, 
Too  happy  you  are  pleas'd,  I'll  ne'er  complain. 
Against  my  vrork  tho'  cai-ping  critics  fight, 
Which  Nature  in  a  hurry  brought  to  light, 
Their  censure's  vain  who  cannot  better  do, 
'Tis  work  superior  proves  the  judgment  tmc. 
Their  cavils  I  will  bear  with  patient  mind. 
Till  fortune,  shamed,  to  me  again  prove  kind. 

We  learn  from  this  Epilogue  that  the  road  to  honour 
and  distinction  is  open  to  all,  and  that  no  obscurity  of 
birth,  nor  any  other  disadvantage  whatever,  can  hinder 
a  person  from  arri\dng  at  eminence,  who  possesses  the 
necessary  requisites, — talents,  industiy,  and  persever- 
ance. 

We  have  innumerable  examples  of  persons  raising 
themselves  by  such,  to  wealth,  honour,  and  station,  even 
from  the  veiy  lowest  walks  of  life. 

Let  youths  then  be  actuated  by  a  laudable  and 
generous  ambition  to  acquire  an  honourable  distinction 
in  hfe.  Let  them  set  out  witli  a  firm  determination  to 
overcome  obstacles  and  to  conquer  difficulties.  Let  not 
shght  discouragements  dishearten  them,  nor  temporary 
difficulties  deter  them,  but  let  them  persevere.  If 
foiled  in  one  attempt,  let  them  make  another.  Let 
them  not  give  way  to  "  inertness  or  unmanly  despon- 
dency,"- but  let  them  rouse  themselves  up  with  courage 

♦Davenport's  Lives  of  Eminent  Individuals. 
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and  determination,  and  they  may  be  assured  of  this, 
tliat,  in  due  time,  a  blessing  will  attend  their  labours, 
and  ultimate  success  will  crown  their  endeavours. 

The  Editor  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  tells  the 
following  story,  and  draws  a  moral  from  it,  which  young 
men  should  remember :  "  A  little  fellow  who  put  on  a 
pair  of  skates  for  the  first  time,  paid  the  usual  penalty. 
Having  hurt  himself  somewhat  by  the  fall  which  he 
received,  his  brother  advised  him  to  "  give  it  up." 
"No,  I  shall  not  give  it  up  "  was  the  reply  ;  I  can  learn 
to  skate,  and  I  will  learn."  And  at  it  hewentAvith  an 
energy  and  determination  which  bade  defiance  to  ap- 
parent impossibilities." 

"  In  twenty  years  from  this  time,"  says  the  nan-ator 
of  this  anecdote,  "  that  httle  feUow,  if  he  lives,  will  have 
made  his  mark  somewhere.  A  boy  who  will  not  give 
up  a  difficult  job,  but  who  xvill  do  it,  because  he  feels 
conscious  that  he  can  do  it,  has  the  ring  of  the  true 
metal  of  manhood  in  his  composition." 

The  above  quotation  is  made  because  it  illustrates 
correctly  the  preceding  observations. 
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What  does  Phaednis  state  to  be  the  object  of  his 
work,  which  he  still  continues  to  write  after  the  manner 
of  Esop  ? 

— "  To  be  to  erring  man  a  fiiend, 

"  And  lead  him  dihgendy  his  hfe  to  mend." 

Should  he,  at  any  time,  indulge  in  any  sportive  al- 
lusion, if  it  excite  the  reader's  attention,  and  explain  the 
writer's  meaning,  how  should  it  be  received  ? 

With  commendation  and  approval,  on  its  own  ac- 
count, and  not  in  ^dl'tue  of  its  author's  name. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  he  should  ever  de\date  in 
some  degi-ee  from  Esop's  style  of  writing,  how  is  the 
reader  to  receive  it  ? 

In  good  part. 

What  advantage  would  be  thus  gained  to  repay  the 
reader's  favour  ? 

Brevity  of  style. 

"WTiat  negative  quahty  is  requisite  in  an  author  to 
ensure  him  success  and  commendation? 

That  he  be  not  tedious. 

What  do  we  learn  from  the  following  fable  ? 

How  bold  and  forward  persons  are  refused  what  is 
granted  to  the  modest  and  retiring. 
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FABLE  I. 

What  did  the  Kobber  ask  of  the  Lion  when  he  saw 
him  standing  over  a  slaughtered  bullock  ? 

To  give  him  a  part  of  it  for  food. 

Did  he  comply  ? 

No,  he  refused  him,  because  he  was  a  robber,  and 
was  accustomed  to  help  himself  out  of  other  people  s 
property. 

Who  happens  to  come  by,  after  the  Kobber  had  been 
rejected? 

A  harmless  Traveller. 

When  he  perceives  the  Lion,  what  does  he  proceed 
to  do? 

To  turn  back. 

What  does  the  Lion  then  say  to  him  ? 

He  calls  to  him,  and  tells  him  not  to  be  afraid,  but 
bids  him  approach  and  take  boldly  that  to  which  his 
modesty  was  entitled. 

What  followed  ? 

The  Lion  divided  the  carcass  of  the  bullock,  and  then 
withdrew  to  the  woods  in  order  that  the  Traveller  might 
take  what  he  had  left  for  him. 

What  is  the  reflection  made  by  the  fabulist? 

That  the  Lion's  example  should  be  more  frequently 
follow^ed,  as  in  his,  Phsedruss  time,  forward  men  were 
encouraged  and  became  lich,  whilst  modest  merit  was 
neglected,  and  became  poor,  a  complaint,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  may  too  justly  be  made  in  all  ages. 
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FABLE  II. 

What  strange  course  was  taken  by  the  man  who  had 
been  bitten  by  the  Dog  ? 

He  dipped  some  bread  in  the  wound,  and  then  gave 
it  to  the  Dog  who  had  bitten  him. 

Why  did  he  do  so '? 

Because  he  had  been  told  that  by  so  doing  he  would 
be  cured. 

What  was  Esop's  counsel  to  the  man? 

Not  to  let  other  dogs  see  what  he  had  done. 

Why? 

Because  if  he  should,  Esop  says,  "  we  shall  all  stand 
a  chance  of  being  eaten  up  alive." 

What  is  the  moral  of  this  fable  ? 

That  villanous  men  will  increase,  when  tliey  see 
villany  rewarded,  and  that  we  cannot  encourage  vice 
more  effectually  than  by  allowing  it  to  prosper. 

FABLE  III. 

Where  did  the  Eagle  in  this  fable  build  her  nest  ? 

On  the  top  of  a  large  lofty  oak  tree. 

Where  did  the  cat  find  her  abode  ? 

In  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  same. 

And  where  did  the  Sow  take  up  her  residence  ? 

At  the  bottom  of  the  tree. 

What  happened  in  this  chance  community  ? 

The  Cat  began  to  plot  mischief. 

How? 

First  she  climbed  up  to  the  Eagle,  and  told  her  that 
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tlic  Sow  below  was  vcrv  hussy  digging  under  the  roots 
of  the  oak,  in  oidov  to  ovoitlnow  tlie  tree,  and  so  de- 
vour her  own  young  ones  as  well  as  those  of  the  Eagle. 

Was  the  Eagle  alarmed  ? 

Yes. 

What  did  the  Cat  do  next? 

She  crept  softly  down  to  the  hole  of  the  Sow,  and 
represented  to  her  that  the  Eagle  who  dwelt  above 
was  on  the  watch  to  seize  upon  her  young  ones,  when- 
ever she  should  leave  them  in  quest  of  food. 

How  did  the  Cat  proceed  to  work  out  her  stratagem? 

She  herself  quietly  sought  her  food  during  the  night 
and  remained  in  her  hole  in  the  day-time,  looldng  out 
as  though  in  great  alarm,  thus  seeming  to  confirm 
Avhat  she  had  been  stating  to  the  Eagle  and  the  Sow, 
who  being  afraid  to  stir  from  the  tree,  soon  with  their 
young  ones  die  of  hunger,  and  so  fall  a  prey  to  the  sel- 
fish artifice  of  the  Cat. 

Is  the  success  of  the  Cat  on  this  occasion  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  defect  in  the  fable? 

No. 

How  do  you  shew  this  ? 

Evil  deeds  are  often  successful  in  the  present  world. 

]3ut  does  not  the  holding  of  such  u])  to  view  as  suc- 
cessful give  encouragement  to  deceit  and  double-dealing 
and  thus  make  vice  triumphant? 

In  answer  to  this  objection  it  must  be  remarked  that 
the  object  of  this  fable  is  not  to  make  vice  triumphant, 
but  to  give  a  needful  caution  to  the  over-credulous,  and 
to  caution  the  simple  and  unwary  against  being  im- 
posed ujion  by  a  double-tongue. 
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Wlio  puts  this  matter  in  a  just  light  ? 

Christopher  Smart,  who  in  his  Poetical  translation 
of  Phaeclrus,  shews  the  object  of  this  fable  in  the  follow- 
ing couplet : 

"  Hence  wam'd,  ye  credulous  and  young 
"  Be  cautious  of  a  double-tongue." 


^o^ 


FABLE  IV. 

At  whom  does  this  fable  point  ? 

At  certain  people  in  ancient  Rome,  who  were  always 
apparently  veiy  busy,  but  who  w^ere  in  reality  doing 
nothing,  "  Multa  agendo  nihil  agens." 

Where  did  the  Emperor  Tiberius  Csesar  stop  on  his 
way  to  the  City  of  Naples? 

At  Misenum. 

Whose  villa  was  situated  at  Misenum? 

The  Villa  of  LucuUus. 

Who  was  Lucullus  ? 

A  brave  General,  but  a  man  of  very  luxurious  habits. 

Describe  the  situation  of  the  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque Villa  of  LucuUus. 

It  stood  on  the  top  of  the  Mountain  Miseno  on  the 
Coast  of  Campania,  and  it  commanded  a  noble  view, 
looking  upon  two  seas,  the  Tuscan  and  Sicilian,  the 
latter  roUing  at  a  distance,  the  former  flowing  near. 

What  was  the  character  of  the  Slave  whom  the  Em- 
peror met  with  in  the  garden,  as  described  in  this  fable  ? 

He  was  a  vain,  busy,  officious  fellow. 

Describe  his  dress. 

His  coat  was  tucked  up  to  his  shoulders,  and  bound 
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there  bv  a  fnnged  Pelusian  sash,  with  a  view  to  nialvc 
it  api^ear  that  he  was  prepared  for  active  exertion. 

What  was  his  conduct  on  the  present  occasion  ? 

He  was  alw^ays  running  before  the  Emperor,  pretend- 
ing to  be  very  busy  watering  the  ground,  when  in  truth 
his  object  was  to  attract  the  notice  of  Tiberius,  be  com- 
mended for  his  dihgence,  and  obtain  his  freedom. 

Did  he  gain  his  object  ? 

No,  Caesar  indeed  called  him,  but  not  to  reward,  but 
to  reprove  him,  shrewdly  guessing  at  what  he  aimed, 
Tiberius  in  a  humourous  allusion  to  the  customary 
mode  of  manumission,  told  him  that  so  great  was  the 
blessing  of  freedom  that  he  could  not  afford  to  give 
him  the  blow  that  he  required  at  so  cheap  a  rate. 

FABLE  V. 

What  was  the  design  of  the  Fabulist  in  relating  this 
fable  ? 

To  shew  that  when  both  power  and  art  are  united 
for  our  destruction,  our  ruin  may  be  regarded  as 
certain. 

FABLE  VI. 

W^hat  is  the  object  of  this  illustration  ? 
To  shew  that  rich  people  are  exposed  to  dangei*s  from 
w'hich  the  poor  are  exempt. 

FABLE  VIT. 
What  is  the  cause  assigned  by  the  Fabulist  in  this 
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Apologue,  of  the  Stag's  nxnning  into  such  a  dangerous 
place  for  safety? 

Blind  terror  which  often  leads  people  into  the  veiy 
dangers  which  they  most  wish  to  avoid. 

What  was  the  purport  of  the  Ox's  remonstrance  ? 

To  represent  to  the  Stag  the  danger  he  incurred  by 
taking  such  a  step. 

Did  it  not  at  first  appear  probable  that  the  Stag 
might  escape  detection  altogether  after  he  had  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  so  many  ? 

No  doubt  it  appeared  so  to  the  Stag,  but  the  Ox,  who 
had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  vigilant  character  of  the 
Master,  was  not  so  sanguine. 

Are  we  to  conclude  that  the  farmer  in  this  fable  was 
possessed  of  bad,  negligent  servants  ? 

No,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  assert  that  a  man's 
servants  are  always  expected  to  be  as  vigilant  and 
quick-sighted  as  himself. 

What  then  is  the  moral  here  taught  us  ? 

That  as  the  Master  of  the  house  is  the  most  interest- 
ed, so  he  is  naturally  the  most  sharp-sighted  in  his  own 
affairs. 


EPILOGUE. 

What  are  we  taught  in  the  Epilogue  to  this  book  ? 

That  the  humblest  and  most  obscure  persons  may 
attain  eminence,  if  they  will  steadily  and  persever- 
ingly  pursue  it.  That  no  disadvantage  of  birth  or 
circumstances   should   hinder  us  from   aspiring   after 
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excellence,  as  persons  have  raised  themselves  to  honour 
and  distinction  from  the  very  lowest  ranks  of  life. 

"  The  men  of  Athens  Esop's  name  revered, 

"  And  to  his  honour  a  large  statue  reared, 

"  Tho'  Slave,  they  him  with  fame  immortal  graced, 

"  And  on  a  basis  firm  his  image  placed, 

"  Shewing  thereby  that  aU  may  glory  find, 

"  And  worth  and  virtue's  to  no  rank  assign 'd." 
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BOOK  III. 


THE  FABLES  OF  PHIIDRUS. 


PROLOGUE  TO  EUTYCHUS. 

If  you,  0  Eutychus,  desire  to  read 

The  books  of  Phaednis,  let  your  mind  be  freed 

From  life's  engrossing  cares,  that  thus  you  may 

Perceive  the  drift  of  what  those  books  convey. 

"  But  no,"  you  say,  "  pursuit  of  needful  gain 

"  Excludes  the  chann  of  your  poetic  vein, 

"Lea%'ing  no  time  for  fancy's  pictur'd  strain." 

Then  why  should  you  receive,  with  ready  hand, 

What  you've  no  ear  to  hear,  no  mind  to  understand? 

P'rhaps  you  wUl  say,  "  some  leisure  days  may  come,'' 

(For. e'en  the  busiest  life  will  furnish  some) 

"  When  having  nought  to  call  my  thoughts  away, 

"  I  to  your  verse  will  due  attention  pay." 

But  wall  those  vacant  hours  so  fitting  seem 

To  be  thus  spent  ?  No  surely  you'U  then  deem 

My  lines  no  better  than  a  funeral  strain. 

And  other  urgent  matters  will  your  favour  gain ; 

Then,  doubtless,  you'll  be  wanted  to  attend 

Affairs  domestic,  to  return  a  friend 

His  visit,  or  thy  vacant  moments  share 

With  thy  lov'd  wife,  the  partner  of  thy  care. 

Your  mind  you'U  then  relax,  your  body  ease, 

And  try  at  inteiTals  how  both  to  please, 

That  by  the  change  their  pow'rs  you  may  renew, 

And  make  them  sen-e  as  thev  were  wont  to  do. 
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But  thoughts  of  workll}'  gain  you  must  forego, 

If  you  desire  the  Muses'  joys  to  know. 

I  on  tlie  summit  of  the  Mount  was  born 

Of  famed  Pienxs,  where  th'  auspicious  mom 

Beheld  Mnemosyne  (her  fiaxit  di\-ine) 

Present  to  Jupiter  the  sacred  nine, 

Those  Patrons  of  the  Arts,  but  tho'  thus  born. 

All  avaricious  thoughts  my  soul  must  scorn. 

Hence,  more  for  praise  than  mercenaiy  hire, 

I  wake  the  chords  of  the  celestial  Lyre. 

Yet  scarcely  I  the  Muses'  favour  gain. 

Then  canst  thou  think  that  he  shall  e'er  obtain 

Their  countenance,  whose  soul  with  base  intent 

Is  sordidly  on  serving  Plutus  bent, 

Piestlessly  watching  to  increase  his  store, 

And  prizing  his  lov'd  gain,  than  learned  labour  more. 

And  now,  whate'er  shall  happen  as  was  said 

By  Sinon,  when  before  king  Priam  led. 

This  I  in  Esop's  style  intend  to  do, 

My  third  book  write,  and  dedicate  to  you 

An  offering  I  deem  to  worth  and  honour  due. 

Pleased  I  shall  be  if  you  my  book  peruse. 

Yet  sure  of  future  fame,  tho'  you  refuse. 

The  origin  of  fables  now  I'll  shew. 

And  briefly  lay  before  you  what  I  know. 

Slavery,  that  bane  of  generous  minds. 

Which  with  its  tliousand  fetters  binds. 

Making  it  treason  fd^^^tho  tongue  to  spealc, 

Led  men  for  safety  a  new  course  to  seek. 

And  thus  with  caution  they  their  thoughts  express'd. 

In  apologues  and  talcs  by  fancy  dress'd. 
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Their  style  amusing  jealousy  disarmed, 

They  blamed  without  offence,  and  angty  passions  calm'd. 

I  Esop's  course  determined  to  pursue, 

And  some  things  told  which  Esop  never  knew, 

From  which,  tho'  tnith  would  have  me  them  disclose, 

Evil  and  mischief  to  myself  arose. 

Had  any  but  Sejanus  been  my  foe. 

To  plot  and  to  obtain  my  overthrow, 

Had  any  other  my  accuser  been, 

Other  as  witness  or  as  judge  been  seen, 

I  might,  indeed,  have  deem'd  my  trial  fair. 

And  its  results  have  been  content  to  bear, 

Nor  should  I  e'er  have  thought  my  griefs  to  ease. 

By  seeking  such  expedients  as  these. 

Should  any  one,  with  conscience-smitten  breast, 

Take  to  himself  what  is  to  all  address'd. 

He  foolishly  lays  bare  his  mind  and  thought, 

And  openly  reveals  his  guilt,  unsought. 

I  to  Sejanus  no  offence  had  meant. 

My  satire  was  at  no  one  singly  bent, 

To  shew  the  general  manners  was  my  aim, 

And  none  distinctly  to  point  out  for  blame. 

P'rhaps  'twiU  be  said  a  course  most  grave  I  took, 

And  from  that  moment  ease  and  peace  forsook, 

If  Phiygian  Esop  that  same  course  pursued. 

And  Scythian  Anacharsis  a  like  danger  woo'd. 

Raising  thereby  a  monument  to  fame. 

Why  should  not  I  a  path  to  glory  frame? 

I,  by  my  birth,  to  learned  Greece  belong. 

Then  why  neglect  my  own  lov'd  country's  song, 

Thrace  can  her  glorious  band  of  worthies  shew : 

H 
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Linus,  Appollo's  son,  with  Orpheus  too, 

Him  who  by  song  the  woods  and  mountains  charm'd. 

Sooth 'd  savage  beasts,  and  Hebrus'  waters  calm'd, 

Stopp'd  in  its  course  the  proud  impetuous  wave, 

Which  to  his  strains  a  fix'd  attention  gave. 

Pale  en\7 !  keep  for  ever  from  my  breast, 

Ne'er  shall  thy  tortures  vain  disturb  my  rest, 

Since  I  that  fame  which  is  my  due  shall  gain, 

My  yearly  tribute  i-ighttully  obtain. 

Thou,  Eutychus,  wilt  read  my  offer'd  lays, 

I  to  thy  candid  judgment  look  for  praise. 

"  Sed  jam,  quodcunque  fuerit,  ut  dixit  Sinon."  (See 
Virgil's  Eneid,  Book  2nd.  76,  77. 

Sinon  was  a  crafty  Greek  who  counselled  the  Trojans 
to  take  into  their  city  the  wooden  horse  filled  with 
armed  men.  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Laocoon. 

"Had  any  but  Sejanus  been  my  foe." 

Sejanus  was  a  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius. 
Some  verses  which  Phaedrus  had  written,  in  which  he 
censures  the  general  laxity  of  manners  which  prevailed 
at  Rome,  Sejanus  thought  were  levelled  at  him  person- 
ally, and  prosecuted  Phtedrus  in  consequence.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  Fabulist  was  exposed  to  great  danger 
from  the  enmity  of  Sejanus,  the  latter  being  consti- 
tuted his  accuser,  witness,  and  judge. 

"And  Scythian  Anacharsis  a  like  danger  woo'd." 

Anacharsis  was  a  Scythian  philosopher,  and  a  man 
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of  great  knowledge,  and  on  that  account,  as  Valpy  re- 
marks, has  been  ranked  among  the  seven  wise  men." 
(See  Valpy 's  Phsed  :  3rd.  Book,  Ep:    Note  13.) 

The  seven  wise  men  were:    Thales,  Solon,    Chilo, 
Pittacus,  Bias,  Cleobulus,  and  Periander. 


FABLE  1. 
THE  OLD  WOMAN  AND  THE  EMPTY  CASK. 

An  ancient  Dame  an  empty  Cask  beheld, 
Which  once  had  with  Falernian  wine  been  fill'd, 
E'en  from  the  lees  a  grateful  odour  came 
Which  drew  the  eager  nostrils  of  the  Dame. 
"How  sweet  thy  spirit  must  have  been!"  she  cries, 
"When  from  these  dregs,  I  find  such  fragrance  rise." 

They'll  see  the  drift  of  what  I  here  relate, 
Who've  known  my  vigour  in  my  youthful  state. 

We  may  judge  what  vigour  Phsedrus  had  in  his 
youth,  when  in  the  dregs  of  life  he  shews  such  power, 
his  fables  being,  for  the  most  part,  the  product  of  his 
old  age.  This  we  may  suppose  was  said  by  him,  not 
seriously,  but  in  a  strain  of  playful  humour,  otherwise, 
in  modern  times,  an  author  who  praised  himself  would 
be  thought  deficient  in  humility  and  becoming  modesty. 
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"Falenia  faece."  Falemus  was  a  mountain  and  field 
in  Campania,  the  latter  very  fertile  in  corn,  the  former 
remarkable  for  its  excellent  wine.  (See  Notes  in 
Bailey's  Phaedrus.) 


FABLE  II. 

THE  PANTHEK  AND  THE  SHEPHEKDS. 

How  bad  soe'er  a  man  may  be, 
He'll  kindness  know  from  injury. 

A  Panther,  heedless  where  he  stepp'd, 

One  day  into  a  pitfall  slipp'd. 

The  neighbouring  Shepherds,  pale  with  fear. 

Tremble  to  think  their  foe  so  near. 

Hence,  against  mischief  to  provide, 

To  keep  the  beast  therein  they  tried. 

Some  heap  up  logs,  and  others  roll 

Great  stones,  to  keep  him  in  the  hole. 

Whilst  others,  more  by  pity  led. 

Unto  the  Panther  threw  some  bread. 

'Twas  thought  that  life  he  soon  would  quit, 

And  perish  in  the  dreary  pit. 

Thus  though  he  should  be  hurt  by  none, 

His  savage  race  would  soon  be  run. 
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But  lo  !  the  bread  fresh  vigour  gave, 

And  strengthened  him  his  hfe  to  save, 

With  nimble  spring,  and  eager  bound, 

Forth  from  the  pit  his  way  he  found, 

Then  very  quickly  reach'd  his  den, 

But  some  days  after  came  again. 

Those  shepherds  who  had  used  him  ill, 

He  with  their  flocks  proceeds  to  kill, 

Destroying  all  things  in  his  way. 

And  causing  every  where  dismay. 

They  who  in  pity  gave  him  bread, 

With  speed,  in  fear,  would  now  have  fled. 

Glad,  even  if  their  all  they  lost. 

To  save  their  lives  at  any  cost. 

Says  he  to  them,  "  I  bear  in  mind 

"  The  different  treatment  that  I  find, 

"  Those  who  with  stones  would  work  my  ill, 

"  Stern  vengeance  prompted  me  to  kill, 

"  Ye  who  my  hfe  desired  to  spare, 

"  And  gave  me  bread,  have  nought  to  fear. 

"  An  enemy  I'd  only  be 

"  To  those  who  sought  to  injure  me." 

The  Panther  has  always  been  considered  a  very- 
savage  animal.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  India,  and  the 
Indian  Isles,  as  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  &c. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  grace  and  activity  of  this 
animal.  He  bounds  with  astonishing  ease,  climbs 
trees  and  swims,  and  the  flexibility  of  his  body  en- 
ables him  to  creep  along  the  ground  with  the  cautious 
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silence  of  a  snake  on  his  unsuspecting  prey.  So  quick 
and  active  is  this  animal,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  take  a 
fair  aim  at  him.  Antelopes,  deer,  small  quadnipeds, 
and  monkeys  are  its  prey.  It  seldom  attacks  a  man, 
but  if  provoked,  becomes  a  formidable  assailant. 
There  has  been  great  difficulty  in  determining  whether 
the  Panther  and  Leopard  are  distinct  species  or  not, 
but  Major  H.  Smith  defines  the  Leopard  "  as  differing 
from  the  Panther  in  being  of  a  paler  yellowish  colour,  of 
rather  a  smaller  size,  and  with  the  dots  rose-formed, 
consisting  of  several  dots  partially  united  into  a  circular 
figure."  (Extracted  from  the  "Pictorial  Museum  of 
Animated  Nature.") 


FABLE  in. 

THE  APE'S  HEAD. 

A  person  at  a  butcher's  shop 
Saw  divers  kinds  of  meat  hung  up, 
An  Ape's  head  hung  among  the  rest, 
The  person  asks  how  such  would  taste, 
The  butcher  says,  in  friendly  joke, 
"Judge  of  things  flavour  by  their  look." 

This  answer  was  more  smart  than  true, 
Bad  things  are  oft  most  fair  to  view ; 
And  oft  a  visage  plain  we  find 
The  cover  of  a  generous  mind. 
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Some  suppose  this  fable  to  have  reference  to  Esop 
himself  who  was  very  plain  looking,  being  what  is 
termed  harsh-featured  and  altogether  of  an  unprepos- 
sessing appearance,  yet  was  he  a  man  of  great  benevo- 
lence, and  of  consummate  -udsdom. 


FABLE  IV. 

ESOP  AND  THE  INSOLENT  FELLOW. 

Success  that's  gain'd  by  evil  deeds 
To  ruinous  effects  proceeds. 

A  saucy  knave  once  threw  a  stone 

At  Esop  as  he  walked  alone, 

"  Thank  you,"  says  Esop,  and  he  gave 

A  penny  to  the  saucy  knave. 

•'  Now  truly,  friend,  I  can  aver 

"  I  have  no  more  I  can  confer, 

"  But  I  can  shew  you  how  you  may 

"  Have  for  such  deeds  abundant  pay, 

"  Lo !  here  comes  one  both  lich  and  great, 

"  He  can  requite  at  larger  rate. 

"  Treat  him  as  you  have  treated  me, 

"  And  you  a  fit  reward  shall  see." 

Forthwith  at  him  a  stone  he  threw. 

Thinking  that  he'd  give  money  too. 
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But  no  such  favour  now  he  gains, 
No  pence  he  from  my  Lord  obtains, 
But  being  seiz'd  upon  with  speed. 
He  dies  as  a  slave  for  his  misdeed. 

"Assem  deinde  iUi  dedit."  The  Es  or  As,  also 
named  "Libella,"  is  not  quite  one  penny  English. 

"  Paenas  persolvit  cinice." 

A  Slave  was  put  to  death  by  cnicifixion,  a  mode  of 
punishment  which  continued  to  be  inflicted  until  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  who  abolished  it 
after  the  death  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity. 


FABLE  V. 
THE  FLY  AND  THE  MULE. 

As  o'er  a  smooth  and  easy  road 

A  Mule  a  carnage  drew, 
A  Fly  sat  on  the  carriage  poM, 

And  taunts  at  him  she  threw : 

"How  slowly  you  proceed !"  she  said, 

"  Go  faster  on,  I  pray, 
"  Or  else  your  neck  shall  feel  my  sting 

"To  speed  you  on  your  way." 
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The  Mule  replies,  "Your  threats  forbear, 

"For  such  will  gain  no  heed, 
"  Tis  he  who  sits  upon  the  box 

"  That  regulates  my  speed. 

"With  whip  and  rein,  he  drives  or  curbs, 

"And  him  I  must  obey ; 
"To  your  vain  taunts  and  idle  threats 

"I  no  attention  pay. 

"When  to  go  on,  and  when  to  stop, 

"I've  fuUy  learn 'd  to  know, 
"To  me  it  makes  no  diflference, 

"Whether  you  stay  or  go." 

Thus  they  contempt  alone  deserve. 

And  nought  besides  shall  gain  ; 
Who,  without  power  to  compel, 

Indulge  in  threat'  nings  vain. 

It  is  a  mark  of  veiy  great  folly  for  any  one  to  set 
himseK  up  as  a  person  of  consequence,  when  he  has  no 
pretensions  to  such  a  character.  To  threaten,  also  to 
inflict  punishment  on  another  for  any  offence  real 
or  imaginary,  when,  as  we  know,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  power  to  punish,  is  the  way  to  bring  upon 
ourselves  deserved  contempt. 
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FABLE  VI 

THE  DOG  AND  THE  WOLF. 

In  this  brief  tale  we're  led  to  see 
How  truly  sweet  is  liberty ! 

A  lean  spare  Wolf  once  chanc'd  to  meet 
A  fat  sleek  house-dog  in  the  street, 
They  stop,  and  they  each  other  greet, 
Says  the  Wolf,  "0  friend,  I  pry'thee  tell 
"What  makes  you  look  so  plump  and  well  ? 
"On  what  rich  food  do  you  contrive 
"Each  day  to  live,  that  thus  you  thrive, 
"I,  who  am  stronger  far  than  you, 
"Can  scarce  exist,  whate'er  I  do, 
"The  pangs  of  hunger  oft  I  feel, 
"Oft  know  not  where  to  find  a  meal." 
To  him  the  dog  then  frankly  said : 
"You'll  fare  as  I,  if  you'll  be  led 
"To  serve  like  me."     "Without  delay," 
The  Wolf  replies,  "point  out  the  way." 
Says  he,  "The  work's  by  no  means  hard, 
"'Tis  but  my  Master's  house  to  guard, 
"To  keep  o'er  it  your  watchful  sight, 
"And  not  let  thieves  break  in  at  night." 
The  Wolf  then  says  "If  this  be  so, 
"Most  gladly  I  with  thee  will  go, 
"My  life  I  pass  midst  storms  and  snows, 
"And  hardships  meet  which  no  one  knows, 
"Houseless,  I  in  the  woods  now  roam, 
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"And  have  no  where  a  settled  home, 

"Surely  much  better  far  'twill  be 

"Under  a  roof  to  dwell  with  thee, 

"My  hunger  then  I  shall  appease. 

"And  live  in  comfort,  and  at  ease,  " 

"Then  come  with  me,"  the  Dog  replies, 

But  as  they  go,  the  Wolf  espies 

Round  the  Dog's  neck  with  much  surprise, 

The  mark  of  a  collar  and  a  chain. 

"What's  this?"  he  says,  "pray  friend,  explain." 

"  0  it  is  nought."     The  Wolf  says,  "  Nay, 

"I'd  rather  Ivnow,  so  tell  me,  pray." 

"Well  then,  in  truth,"  the  Dog  explain'd, 

"  I'm  fierce,  so  in  the  day,  I'm  chain 'd. 

"  'Tis  thought  if  then  I  rest,  d'ye  see, 

"  More  watchful  I  at  night  shall  be. 

"  At  twilight  loos'd,  I'm  set  at  ease, 

"And  rove  about  just  where  I  please. 

"  Bread  I  obtain,  and,  free  from  care, 

"  Bones  from  my  master's  table  share. 

"  I  broken  meat  from  sen-ants  gain, 

"  And  refuse  slops  which  all  disdain. 

"  Thus,  though  I  toil  not,  I  can  say 

"  Enough  I  have  from  day  to  day." 

"  But  will  they  always  you  allow 

"  Your  liberty  to  come  or  go?" 

Says  the  Dog,  "No,  not  exactly  so." 

"  Then  by  yourself  enjoy,"  he  cries, 

"  The  dainties  you  so  fondly  prize 

"I  as  I  am  would  rather  be, 

"  Than  a  king,  without  my  liberty." 
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This  fable  possesses  great  force  and  beauty,  shewing 
as  it  does,  how  truly  estimable  is  liberty. 

It  has  been  remarked,  however,  that  "if  a  squaUd 
and  almost  constant  state  of  want,  though  not  without 
occasional  abundance,  but  that  generally  acquired  by 
violence  and  injustice,  be  the  proper  representation  of  the 
Wolf's  natural  independence  and  liberty,  whilst  the 
Dog's  plenty,  ease,  and  happiness,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  fiTiits  of  his  submission  to  some  restraint  upon  his 
natural  liberty,  there  can  be  but  little  hesitation  in  pre- 
ferring the  dependent  state  of  the  Dog."  And  hence 
it  is  thought  that  the  judgment  of  Esop,  who  was  the 
original  composer  of  this  fable,  was  so  much  warped,  as 
to  lead  him  to  think  that  hberty  of  any  kind  was 
preferable  to  any  kind  of  dependence. 

But  this  is  to  mistake  the  drift  of  the  Fable,  which 
is  not  to  contrast  liberty  with  a  state  of  social  dependence, 
but  to  shew  the  value  of  liberty  itself.  It  was  not  the 
social  dependence  of  the  Dog  that  the  Wolf  objected  to, 
on  the  contrarjs  this  was  agreeable  to  him : — 

"The  Wolf  then  says,  "If  this  be  so, 
"Most  gladly  I  with  thee  will  go." 

And  he  contrasts  the  life  that  he  then  hoped  to  lead, 
with  the  hardship  and  discomfort  of  his  present  condi- 
tion. It  was  the  slavery  that  he  disliked,  as  indicated 
by  the  mark  of  the  collar  and  the  chain,  and  in  shew- 
ing this  dislike,  he  exhibits  a  natural  and  laudable 
feeling,  in  which  all  men  will  readily  participate. 
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What  the  Wolf  wanted  was  his"  Hberty  to  come  or  go," 
and  when  he  finds  that  this  could  not  be  allowed,  he 
very  properly  spurns  those  advantages  which  could 
only  be  obtained  by  abject  and  perpetual  slavery. 

All  men  are  in  a  state  of  dependence,  but  all  men 
are  not  slaves.  Even  a  labouring  man,  if  he  likes  not  one 
master,  can  leave  him,  and  seek  another.  He  has  his 
liberty  "to  come  or  go,"  as  he  pleases,  which  was  all 
that  the  Wolf  in  the  fable  wanted. 

"  Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still,  Slavery !  still 
thou  art  a  bitter  draught ;  and  though  thousands  in  aU 
ages  have  been  made  to  drink  of  thee,  thou  art  no  less 
bitter  on  that  account.  It  is  thou  Liberty!  thrice 
sweet  and  gracious  goddess,  whom  all  in  pubhc  or  in 
private  worship,  whose  taste  is  grateful  and  ever  will  be 
so,  till  nature  herself  shall  change — no  tint  of  words 
can  spot  thy  snowy  mantle,  or  chymic  power  turn  thy 
sceptre  into  iron — with  thee  to  smile  upon  him  as  he 
eats  his  crust,  the  swain  is  happier  than  his  monarch 
from  whose  court  thou  art  exiled."     (Sterne.) 

This  extract  from  Steme  must  be  admitted  to  be  a 
piece  of  fine  writing.  There  is  however  one  thing  to 
be  said  :  a  person  may  be  in  full  possession  of  external 
liberty,  having  the  power  "  to  come  orgo,"  as  he  pleases, 
and  yet  all  the  time,  be  a  slave  to  his  own  base  lusts 
and  appetites.  He  may  be  a  bond-slave  of  Satan,  and 
in  a  state  of  far  more  abject  degradation  even  than  he 
who  is  deprived  of  his  bodily  freedom.     Hence  there 
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can  be  no  true  liberty  but  that  which  has  been  obtained 
by  him,  who  has  been  fx'eed  from  the  bondage  of  innate 
corraption,  and  who  has  been  brought  into  the  "  glori- 
ous liberty  of  the  Sons  of  God."  The  amiable  and  ta- 
lented Authoress  of  that  deservedly  popular  little  work, 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  has  strongly  depicted  the  char- 
acter of  one  who  had  thus  been  made  free,  of  one  who, 
tho'  deprived  of  bodily  liberty,  possessed  the  true  liberty 
above  alluded  to,  even  the  liberty  of  God's  children. 


FABLE  VII. 

THE  BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 

Taught  by  the  counsels  of  the  wise. 
We  should  ourselves  oft  scinitinize. 

Two  children  (sources  of  his  joy) 
A  father  had,  a  girl  and  boy, 
Dissimilar  in  looks  they  were. 
The  girl  was  plain,  the  boy  was  fair. 
It  happen'd  that,  one  summer's  day, 
Whilst  in  their  mother's  room  at  play, 
One  thing  attracts  their  notice  there, 
A  looking-glass  plac'd  on  a  chair. 
He  views  his  image,  and  in  jest. 
Boasts  of  the  beauty  he  possess'd. 
His  sister  angry,  could  not  brook 
His  jest,  which  she  for  earnest  took  ; 
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He  meant,  as  she  would  fain  surmise, 
Her  homely  person  to  despise. 
Hence  upon  thoughts  of  mischief  bent, 
She  straightway  to  the  father  went. 
By  envy  led,  she  tells  her  tale. 
Thinking  it  wrong,  one  born  a  male. 
Should  so  forget  his  sex,  as  pass 
A  moment  at  the  looking-glass. 
Both  to  the  father  were  endear'd. 
And  equally  his  love  they  shar'd. 
The  parent  therefore  both  caress'd 
And  kissing  them  he  each  address 'd 
"Daily",  says  he,  "if  you  are  wise, 
"To  that  bright  glass  direct  your  eyes, 
"  You,  that  you  never  may  deface 
"Your  looks,  by  acts  that  bring  disgrace, 
"And  you,  to  cure  your  form's  defect, 
"  By  deeds  becoming  and  correct." 

This  fable  may  very  fitly  remind  us  of  the  glass  of 
God's  word,  into  which  if  we  daily  look,  we  may  see  our 
true  characters  faithfully  portrayed,  and  may  learn  from 
that  glass  how  to  alter  and  correct  what  is  wrong,  and 
to  cultivate  and  maintain  every  estimable  quality.  To 
all  youths  of  either  sex  we  would  say : — 

"  Daily,  my  friends,  if  you  are  wise, 
"  To  that  bright  glass  direct  your  eyes." 

Here  then  we  may  imagine  that  we  have  represented 
to  us  a  wise  and  tender  Parent  giving  wholesome  in- 
struction to  his  beloved  children,  instilling  good  princi- 
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pies  into  their  minds,  teaching  them  how  they  may 
eradicate  from  their  breasts  what  is  vicious  and  evil, 
and  get  implanted  therein  what  is  correct  and  good. 
May  eveiy  father  be  led  to  lift  up  the  glass  of  God's  in- 
spired word,  and  command  his  children  to  look  therein 
daily;  thus  will  they  be  taught  how  to  order  their  walk 
and  conversation  aright,  For  "  wherewithal  shall  a 
young  man  cleanse  his  way  ?  even  by  taking  heed  there- 
to according  to  God's  word."  (Psalm  cxix.  9.)  Let 
every  parent  be  aware  of  his  responsibility  and  his 
duty.  Let  him  remember  that  he  will  be  called  to 
account  for  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  w'hen  God  allow- 
ed him  to  become  a  parent;  that  he  will  be  asked  how 
he  has  performed  that  tinist,  and  whether  he  has  train- 
ed his  children  for  God,  and  educated  their  souls  for 
heaven;  and  whether  he  has  pointed  to  them  the 
word  of  God,  and  exhorted  them  to  walk  according  to 
its  holy  precepts  and  directions ;  and  whether  he  him 
self,  in  his  own  person,  has  set  them  an  example  of 
being  so  guided  and  directed. 


FABLE  VIII. 

THE  SAYING  OF  SOCRATES. 

Mere  friends  in  name  will  much  abound, 
But  friends  indeed  are  rarely  found. 

When  Socrates  a  house  once  reared 
For  his  own  use,  which  small  appear'd, 
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(Who  with  ambition  is  not  fired 
To  reach  the  fame  that  sage  acquir'd  ! 
His  death  I'd  have  mine  own  to  be, 
To  gain  his  immortahty.) 
He's  ask'd  by  one,  I  know  not  whom, 
Who  sees  therein  so  httle  room, 
(For  folks  more  busy  oft  ai'e  known 
In  other's  matters  than  tlieir  own.) 
How  one  so  much  renown 'd  as  he, 
With  such  a  house  content  could  be, 
Says  he,  "Tho'  small's  the  house  I  build, 
"  I  with  tnie  friends  could  wish  it  fiU'd."' 

Tme  fiiendship  is  a  very  rare  thing,  and  yet,  rare 
as  it  is,  it  has  sometimes  been  found.  The  scriptural 
instances  of  David  and  Jonathan  may  be  given  in  par- 
ticular. We  read  also  of  other  remarkable  instances  of 
true  friendship  in  history,  both  sacred  and  profane. 
From  the  saying  of  Socrates,  however,  we  must  con- 
clude that  tiTie  friends  are  very  scarce,  that  a  very 
small  house  will  hold  all  that  we  are  likely  to  meet 
with,  and  that  friendship  is  a  quality  that  has  many 
counterfeits.  It  has  been  w^ell  remarked  that  "  a  tme 
friend  unbosoms  freely,  advises  justly,  assists  readily, 
adventures  boldly,  takes  all  patiently,  defends  courage- 
ously, and  continues  a  friend  unchangeably.'' 
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FABLE  IX. 

THE  POET  ON  BELIEVING  AND  NOT  BELIEVING. 

We  may  too  easily  believe, 
Or  not  believe  at  all, 
Into  which  two  unwse  extremes 
Mankind  are  apt  to  fall. 

That  danger  oft  from  both  proceeds, 
Can  scarcely  be  denied ; 
Of  each  I  brief  examples  give. 
By  history  supplied: — 

Hippolytus  accused  of  crime 

Which  he  had  ne'er  conceiv'd, 

Dies,  because  she  who  brought  the  charge 

Was  hastily  believ'd. 

Troy,  which  had  stood  a  ten-years  siege, 
Was  levell'd  with  the  ground ; 
Because  Cassandra  wam'd  in  vain, 
Her  words  no  credence  found. 

Then  let  us  patiently  for  truth, 
Free  access  seek  to  find  ; 
Let  no  appearances  mislead, 
No  prejudices  blind. 

Nor  think,  I  pray,  I  thee  would  move 
By  facts  of  ancient  date. 
What  pass'd  within  my  memory 
I'll  now  to  thee  relate : 
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A  certain  husband  with  his  wife 
Affectionately  dwelt,' 
The  love  which  husbands  ought  to  feel, 
That  love  for  her  he  felt. 


Their  son  whose  boyish  days  had  pass'd, 
«f  Was  now  just  drawing  near 
To  that  bright  age,  when  Roman  youths 
The  manly  toga  wear. 

Their  servant  who  had  been  a  slave, 
But  who  was  now  set  free, 
Sows  in  his  master's  breast,  by  stealth. 
The  seeds  of  jealousy. 


Hoping  that  he  the  heir  shall  be, 
With  bold  and  artful  face. 
He  first,  by  falsehoods,  tries  to  brin, 
The  son  into  disgrace. 


■^o^ 


The  wife,  then,  who's  as  chaste  as  fair, 
He  labours  to  asperse ; 
And  finding  what  he  says  gives  pain. 
He  paints  her  worse  and  worse. 

"Adultery,  that  heinous  crime, 
"She's  guilty  of,"  he  said; 
"  And  often,  in  thy  absence,  has 
"  Defiled  the  marriage  bed." 
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Thus  he  upon  the  husband  works 

By  falsehoods  artful  spell ; 

He  hears,  enraged,  and  soon  his  thoughts 

On  schemes  of  vengeance  dwell. 

A  visit  to  his  country-house 

He  to  the  wife  pretends,  <k 

But  secretly  within  the  To^^^l, 

The  time  till  night  he  spends. 

At  night,  he  enter'd  his  abode, 
Hi 5  wife's  apartment  sought, 
(She  who  to  rest  had  long  retired, 
Her  son  had  with  her  brought, 

For  love  maternal  jorompted  her 
To  shew  maternal  care; 
His  father  now  away,  she  thought 
He  would  be  safer  there.) 

The  sen-ants  haste  to  bring  a  light, 
But  he  for  nought  would  stay ; 
The  bed  in  darkness  he  approach 'd, 
Impatient  of  delay. 

Feeling  a  head  with  hair  cut  close, 
He's  moved  to  vengeance  wild. 
And  with  his  sword  in  fury  pierc'd 
The  bosom  of  his  child. 
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A  light  is  brought  which  shews  to  him 
The  wrong  that  he  had  done ; 
O'envhelm'd  with  grief,  he  now  perceiv'd 
That  he  had  slain  his  son. 


His  guiltless  wife  asleep  still  lay, 
In  her  first  slumbers  fast ; 
In  pure  tranquility  she  slept, 
Unconscious  what  had  pass'd. 

Of  life  the  wretched  husband's  now 
Determin'd  to  be  freed, 
Fiird  with  deep  horror  and  remorse 
At  his  unhappy  deed. 

"  That  which  credulity  has  drawn," 
With  bitterness  he  cries, 
"  Must  vengeance  take."     He  saying  this, 
Rush'd  on  his  sword  and  dies. 

But  lo  !  th'  accusers  soon  appear, 
The  wife  they  apprehend ; 
Before  the  Magistrates,  at  Rome, 
They  cause  her  to  attend. 

Malicious  slander  her  assails 

To  base  suspicion  grown. 

Simply  because  her  husband's  wealth 

Must  now  become  her  own. 
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Her  advocates  they  boldly  stand, 
And  her  just  cause  defend ; 
At  length  the  Judges,  much  perplex'd. 
To  famed  Augustus  send. 

His  aid  they  all  request  hell  give. 
And  their  decision  grace. 
That  they  their  duty  may  discharge, 
In  this  most  painful  case. 

The  Emperor  investigates 
The  same,  at  their  request, 
And  soon  all  error  he  dispels, 
Of  truth  alone  possess 'd. 

Then  thus  he  speaks,  "  I  pray  attend, 
"  It  is  most  clear  to  me, 
"  The  freed-man  is  the  one  to  blame 
"  In  this  sad  tragedy. 

"  'Tis  he  due  punishment  should  have, 
"  And  will  I  trust  obtain. 
Who  has  such  bare-faced  falsehoods  framed, 
"  His  own  vile  ends  to  gain. 

"  And  her  you'll  pity,  not  condemn, 
"  When  you  her  case  review, 
"  Who  has  so  basely  been  deprived 
"Of  son  and  husband  too. 
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"  If  he  who  ruled  the  house  had  been 
"  Less  ready  to  believe, 
"  And  scrutinized,  before  he  judg'd, 
"  He'd  had  no  cause  to  grieve. 

"  'Tis  wise  our  judgment  to  suspend, 
"AH  artful  charges  weigh, 
"  Lest  truth  should  be  by  us  suppress'd, 
"  And  falsehood  win  the  day." 

My  tale  will  then  this  counsel  give, 
Keject  not,  nor  receive, 
Whate'er  you  hear,  examine  well 
The  grounds,  ere  you  believe. 

For  those  whom  you  would  least  suspect, 
May  guilty  prove  sometimes ; 
And  persons  may  be  innocent, 
Tho'  charged  with  heinous  crimes. 

Let  not  the  simple  then  be  led 
On  others  to  rely  ; 
For  oft,  from  int  rest  or  revenge, 
Men  speak  injuriously. 

But  let  men  for  themselves  decide, 
Whether  for  foe  or  friend ; 
Experience  ^ill  teach  them  best 
On  whom  they  may  depend. 
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In  the  sad  facts  I've  now  disclosed, 
I've  lengthy  seem'd  to  be  ; 
But  better  that  than  give  offence 
By  too  much  brevity. 

In  this  fable  Phsedms  forcibly  shews  the  evils  that 
arise  from  each  extreme,  either  of  credulity  or  incre- 
dulity. After  citing  some  instances  from  ancient  his- 
tory, he  relates  to  us  a  story  that  came,  it  appears,  under 
his  own  obsen-ation,  and  therefore,  being  founded  on 
fact,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  fable. 

He  says,    "  Narrabo  tibi  memoria  quod  factum  est 
mea. 

There  is  a  slight  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  story, 
as  Phtedrus  relates  it,  since  it  does  not  appear  how 
Augustus  got  to  be  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances,  connected  with  the  freedmans  guilt,  the 
latter  having  as  stated  at  the  commencement,  secretly 
imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  his  master.  The  storjs 
however,  is  upon  the  whole,  exceedingly  well  told  by 
the  fabulist,  and  every  person  of  discernment  must  ad- 
mire the  brief  simplicity  of  style  exhibited  by  Phaedrus 
in  this  narrative,  to  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do 
justice  in  translating  it  into  another  language  so  dif- 
ferent in  its  idiomatical  construction. 

Togam  puram — literally  "  a  plain  gown,"  this 
means  that  he  was  just  arriving  at  manhood.  "Till 
they  reached  their  seventeenth  year  the  Roman  j'ouths 
were  accustomed  to  wear  a  pui-ple  fringe  round  their 
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dress  which  was  termed  "  Toga  prgetexta."     (Valpy's 
PhcEd.  Fab.  9.) 

— "  Ferro  incubuit,  quod  creduhtas  strinxerat." 

That  the  practice  of  suicide  was  allowed  and  defend- 
ed by  heathen  writers,  is,  I  believe,  generally  admitted, 
and  it  shews  into  what  depths  of  degradation  men  fall 
when  destitute  of  the  light  of  true  religion.  In  a  time 
of  deep  calamity  there  is  no  resource  in  a  heathen  mind, 
hence  when  life  appears  insupportable,  he  flies  to  sui- 
cide as  a  remedy,  alas !  what  a  remedy !  Religion 
teaches  us  that  our  life  here  is  a  prescribed  course 
which  we  leave  at  our  peril  till  it  is  finished,  or  till  we 
are  summoned  by  Him  who  gave  us  our  being.  The 
heathen,  however,  was  taught  to  believe  that,  as  he 
came  into  the  world  without  his  own  consent,  so  he 
was  at  liberty  to  leave  it,  whensoever  he  thought  fit; 
and  infidelity,  at  the  present  day,  inculcates  the  same 
delusive  idea,  having  nothing  better  to  offer  her  poor 
votaries  when  in  deep  trouble  and  affliction,  than  de- 
spair. But  the  Gospel  animates  us  with  the  assurance 
that  man  is  destined  for  a  life  of  immortality  beyond 
the  grave,  and  it  was  in  the  faith  of  this  blessed  assur- 
ance that  the  Apostle  was  led  triumphantly  to  exclaim 
in  the  prospect  of  dissolution,  "  I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righte- 
ousness which  the  Lord,  the  Righteous  Judge,  shall 
give  me  at  that  day."     Tim.  iv.  7.  8. 

"  Before  the  Magistrates  at  Rome."     These  Magis- 
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trates  were  the  Centumviri.  They  were  one  hundred 
and  five  in  number,  and  they  were  appointed  to  adju- 
dicate in  matters  of  great  importance. 

"A  divo  Augusto."  It  was  customaiy  among  the 
heathens  to  call  Idngs,  heroes,  and  great  men  "  Gods," 
but  in  versifying  this  passage,  such  gross  flattery  has 
been  avoided  by  the  adoption  of  a  less  objectionable 
expression. 

"Ut  adjuvaret  jurisjurandi  fidem."  That  he  would 
assist  them  in  the  due  discharge  of  then'  sivorn  duty, 
the  Judges,  before  they  sat  in  judgment,  were  compell- 
ed to  take  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would  faithfully  and 
impartially  administer  the  laws. 


FABLE  X. 

THE  COCK  AND  THE  PEARL. 

As  a  young  Cock  upon  a  dunghill  stood. 

Scratching  thereon  to  find  some  grains  of  food. 

He  sees,  surprised,  a  Pearl  of  beauty  rare, 

Which  by  some  accident  had  fallen  there. 

"  0  Pearl,"  says  he,  "thou  sorely  art  disgi'aced, 

"  To  be  thus  on  a  noisome  dunghill  placed. 

"  Should  those  who  prize  thy  worth  behold  thee  here, 

"  They'd  (juicldy  place  thee  in  some  worthier  sphere, 
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"  Thy  former  honour  thou  would 'st  then  regain, 

*'  The  favour  of  the  great  once  more  obtain. 

"  I  who  have  found  thee,  \ievf  thy  worth  with  scorn, 

"  Much  rather  I'd  have  found  a  grain  of  corn. 

"  No  power  have  I  to  aid  or  profit  thee, 

"  Nor  canst  thou  e'er  of  service  be  to  me." 

This  is  for  those  who  nought  from  me  can  gain, 
'Mongst  whom  I  scatter  my  rich  pearls  in  vain. 

Phaedrus  often  complains  that  his  writings  were  not 
received  by  the  public  in  the  way  that  they  deserved. 
He  seems,  too,  from  some  statements  that  he  makes 
elsewhere,  to  have  been  harshly  treated  by  the  critics, 
and  like  many  other  writers,  to  have  had  that  justice 
denied  him  whUe  living,  which  has  been  allowed  him 
by  posterity.  Of  this  he  seems  to  have  had  some  pre- 
sentiment. Thus  in  the  Prologue  of  this  3rd.  Book, 
he  says  to  his  friend,  Eutychus : 

"Quem  si  leges,  Icetabor;  sin  autem  minus, 
"Habebunt  certe,  quo  se  oblectent  posteri." 


FABLE  XI. 
THE  BEES,  THE  DRONES,  AND  THE  WASP, 

Some  Bees  their  honeycombs  had  made 

Up  in  a  tall  oak  tree ; 
To  which  the  idle  Drones  laid  claim, 

And  vow'd  they  theirs  should  be. 
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To  law  both  parties  have  recourse, 

So  to  the  Court  repair; 
A  learned  Wasp,  (a  kin  to  both) 

As  judge  presided  there. 

The  case  most  fairly  he  reviews, 
Each  party  then  address'd, 

Suggesting  means  by  which  they  might 
Of  truth  Wecome  possess  *d: — 

"Your  bodies  are  alike,"  says  he, 
"  Your  colour  is  the  same  ; 

"  Hence  on  that  score,  'tis  hard  to  say 
"  Which  has  the  rightful  claim. 

"  But  as  my  oath  obliges  me 
"  Strict  justice  to  dispense  ; 

"  And  as  I  would  that  oath  discharge, 
"And  give  to  none  offence. 

"  My  counsel  is,  let  Bees  and  Drones 
"  Their  sep'rate  hives  procure  ; 

"  And  let  them  each  the  different  cells 
"  With  honey  seek  to  store. 

"  Thus  we  shall  surely  ascertain 
"  Who  works,  and  who  works  not, 

"  So  to  the  rightful  owners  can 
"  Their  own  just  fmits  allot." 
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"  The  Drones  reject  these  terms,  the'  fair, 

The  Bees  accept  the  same. 
The  Wasp  decides,  "  'Tis  clear  then  who 

"These  honey-combs  can  claim. 

"  Hence  to  the  Bees  I  give  their  due, 

"  To  them  assign  their  own  ; 
"  None  others  have  a  right  thereto, 

"Let  justice  then  be  shewn." 

This  fable  would  have  not  appear'd. 

But  in  the  world  we  see 
Drones  of  all  kinds,  who  seek  to  live 

On  others  industry. 

In  this  fable  we  have  an  instance  of  law  deciding  in 
accordance  with  strict  equity,  contrary  to  the  example 
of  Fable  15th.  of  the  First  Book.  We  are  also  in- 
formed that  there  are  in  the  world  idle  Drones  who 
would  rather  live  upon  other  people  s  industiy,  than 
maintain  themselves  creditably  on  their  own. 


FABLE  XII. 
ESOP  AT  PLAY. 


A  grave  Athenian  saw  one  day, 
Esop  engaged  with  boys  at  play, 
In  childish  mood  the  sage  he  found, 
Sporting  with  nuts  upon  the  ground. 
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Struck  with  the  sight,  he  stopp'd  to  view, 
Yet  scarce  could  think  liis  vision  tme. 
But  soon  with  Laughter  him  assail'd, 
As  tho'  okl  Esop's  wits  had  iail'd. 
Esop,  too  clever  to  be  scom'd, 
Quickly  on  him  the  tables  turn'd, 
Placed  a  loose  bow  across  the  way, 
Then  said,  "My  honest  friend,  I  pray, 
"Tell  me  my  meaning  by  this  bow, 
"And  say  why  have  I  placed  it  so?" 
The  multitude  on  all  sides  press'd. 
Frankly  at  length  the  man  confess 'd, 
After  he'd  tax'd  his  shallow  brain. 
And  ransack'd  his  poor  wits  in  vain. 
That  he  the  meaning  could  not  find, 
Then  Esop  thus  declared  his  mind : 
"This,  "says  the  victor  sage,  "I  meant, 
"A  bow  will  break  if  always  bent, 
"  But  if  at  times  you  keep  it  loose, 
"You'll  find  'twill  then  be  fit  for  use." 

Thus  to  this  truth  let  us  attend : 
Our  minds  we  must  sometimes  unbend. 
Refresh  the  same  with  harmless  sport, 
To  fit  them  for  more  serious  thought. 

By  Esop's  example  in  this  fable,  we  ai'e  instnictcd 
that  the  mind  must  be  sometimes  unbent,  and  that 
amusement  and  relaxation  may  be  indulged  in,  not 
only  without  blame,  but  with  positive  ad\antage,  and 
tliat  oven  a  Pliilosophor  may  act  wisely  in  joining  in 
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the  Sports  and  diversions  of  children ;  for  we  are  so 
constituted,  that  our  principal  object,  how  important 
soever,  cannot  have  from  us  incessant  attention,  and  as 
a  bow  will  break  or  become  useless,  if  it  be  kept  always 
on  the  stretch,  so  will  the  mind  be  injured,  and  finally 
destroyed,  if  it  be  always  strung  up  to  one  poiut. 

"This"  says  the  Victor  Sage,  "  I  meant." 

Esop  is,  in  this  passage,  justly  termed  "Victor 
Sophus,"  for  he  had,  on  this  occasion,  a  just  cause  to 
triumph  over  his  shallow  antagonist. 


FABLE  XIII. 

THE  GEASSHOPPEK  AND  THE  OWL. 

Let  aU  who'd  with  mankind  agi'ee, 
ObseiTe  the  rules  of  courtesy; 
They  who,  mth  pride,  those  rules  disdain. 
Due  punishment  at  length  obtain. 

A  Grasshopper,  with  hostile  spite. 
Disturb 'd  an  Owl,  who,  in  the  night. 
Was  wont  for  needful  food  to  stray, 
But  slept  in  a  hollow  tree  by  day. 
The  Grasshopper  would  all  day  long. 
Disturb  the  Owl  with  ceaseless  song. 
He  asks  her  mildly  to  desist, 
She's  still  determin'd  to  persist. 
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More  earnestly  be  begs  sbe' 11  cease, 

Still  more  sbe  tries  to  break  bis  peace. 

Tbe  Owl,  as  soon  as  be  perceiv'd 

He  by  no  words  could  get  reliev'd, 

Since  bis  entreaties  were  despised. 

At  lengtb  a  stratagem  devised: 

"  Tbe  Muse  must  sure  tby  songs  inspire, 

"  Metbinks  I  bear  Apollo's  Lyre, 

"  Enraptured,  I  awake  must  keep, 

"  Ne'er  can  I  bear  sucb  sounds  and  sleep. 

"  Some  nectar  let  me  sbare  witb  tbee 

"Wbicb  my  lov'd  Pallas  gave  to  me. 

"  Tby  tuneful  voice  forbear  awbile, 

"  Come,  and  witb  me  tby  cares  beguile." 

Tbirsty  sbe  is,  tbe  tiick  succeeds, 

Sbe  bears  tbe  praise,  and  fortb  proceeds, 

He  from  bis  tree  upon  ber  flies. 

And  soon  tbe  trembling  creature  dies. 

Tbus  wbat's  refused  alive,  sbe's  made 

Against  ber  will,  to  give  now  dead. 

Tbe  punisbment  bere  seems  disproportionate  to  tbe 
offence.  It  may  be  said,  bowever,  tbat  tbe  Owl  bad 
no  otber  means  to  settle  tbe  matter,  and  to  get  rid  of 
tbe  annoyance  to  wbicb  be  was  subjected  tban  by  tak- 
ing tbis  extreme  course,  and  employing  artifice  and 
deceit  to  obtain  bis  end.  But  we  cannot  justify  tbe 
Owl's  proceeding  in  tbis  way.  Tbe  trutb  is,  tbe  imme- 
diate object  of  tbe  Fable  is  wbat  we  are  cbiefly  to  con- 
sider, and  tbat  was  to  warn  us  against  imbibing  a 
disregard  for  tbe  feelings  of  otbers.  and  to  teacb  us  tbat 
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that  by  persisting  in  annoying  our  neighbours,  we 
may  bring  upon  ourselves  a  punishment  as  unexpected 
as  it  is  effectual. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  as  a  general  rule,  that  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  Fable  are  not  to  be  taken  into  account 
but  only  its  main  drift  and  intention. 


FABLE  XIV. 

THE  TREES  UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  THE 

GODS. 

The  Gods  and  Goddesses  agree 

Each  to  adopt  a  certain  tree: 

Great  Jove  he  chose  the  spreading  oak, 

Fair  Venus  for  the  Myrtle  spoke, 

The  Laurel  Phoebus'  favour  gain'd. 

And  Cybele's  love  the  Pine  obtaind. 

At  length  on  Hercules  they  call, 

Who  said,  he'd  choose  the  Poplar  taU. 

Minerva  greatly  wond'ring  said  : 

"  'Twas  strange  that  they  should  all  be  led 

"To  choose  those  trees  which  bore  no  fruit." 

Says  Jupiter,  "  It  would  not  suit 

"  That  we  our  character  should  stain, 

"  And  sell  our  patronage  for  gain." 
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"  Whatever  others  think,  "  says  she, 
"  The  Ohve  with  its  fruits  for  me." 
"O  daughter!"  Jupiter  replies, 
"Justly  art  thou  reputed  wise, 
"  Unless  what's  fruitful  we  pursue, 
"  No  praise  can  to  our  acts  be  due." 

Thus  are  we  taught  that  ev'ry  deed 
Should  to  some  useful  purpose  lead. 

We  are  here  furnished  with  a  most  admirable 
lesson,  viz.,  that  whatever  work  we  engage  in,  it  should 
have  some  fruitful  and  beneficial  end  in  view.  This 
fable  condemns  all  laborious  triflers  who  have  no  end 
or  object  in  any  thing  that  they  do,  who  engage  in 
frivolous  pursuits  and  unprofitable  amusements,  and 
who  appear  to  live  for  no  end  or  purpose  whatever. 
We  can  scarcely  have  better  advice  given  us,  especially 
when  we  are  about  to  embaik  in  life,  than  that  which 
is  conveyed  to  us  in  that  brief  but  expressive  direction, 
"Be  something,"  in  other  words,  have  some  distinctive 
end  in  view,  some  object  that  shall  repay  you,  and 
bring  forth  certain  fruitful  results. 
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FABLE  XV. 

THE  PEACOCK  AND  JUNO. 

A  Peacock  once  to  Juno  came, 
And  thus  he  murm'ring  cried  : 
"  Thou  beauty  hast  allotted  me, 
"  But  melody  denied. 

"  The  nightingale's  harmonious  voice, 
"  To  me,  I  pray  afford, 
"  Instead  of  that  harsh  screaming  note, 
"  That  is  by  all  abhorr'd. 

"  Sweet  Philomel's  melodious  strains 
"  To  all  delight  doth  bring, 
"Whilst  only  laughter  me  assails, 
"  When  I  attempt  to  sing." 

The  Goddess  then  her  fav'rite  bird, 
With  soothing  words,  address'd  : 
"  All  other  birds  thou  dost  surpass, 
"  Of  beauty's  garb  possess'd. 

"  The  colour'd  plumage  of  thy  neck 

"  Outshines  the  emerald's  dye  ; 

"  And  thy  bright  tail,  with  pride  out-stretch'd, 

"  With  richest  gems  may  vie." 

"  But  what's  a  mere  mute  form?"  he  cries, 
"  When  I'm  surpass 'd  by  sound. 
"  Says  Juno,  "  what  the  fates  decree 
"Will  still  most  just  be  found. 
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"  They  beauty  have  on  thee  bestow 'd, 
"  Upon  the  Eagle  might, 
"  And  on  sweet  Philomel  the  pow'r 
"  To  charm  the  houi-s  of  night. 

"  They  augury  give  the  gliding  Crow 
"  To  warn  mankind  of  ill, 
"  Let  each  then  his  appointed  lot 
"  With  cheerfulness  fulfil. 

"  What  has  to  others  been  assigned, 
"  Desire  not  to  obtain; 
"  But  be  contented  with  thy  gift, 
"  Nor  uselessly  complain." 

Here  we  are  taught  to  be  contented  with  those  gifts 
and  endowments  which  Nature  has  conferred  upon  us. 
It  would  be  great  folly  for  a  man  to  wish  for  the  tower- 
ing strength  of  the  eagle,  the  swift  speed  of  the  courser, 
or  any  other  quality  which  Nature  has  not  imparted 
to  him,  she  having  bestowed  on  him  other  gifts  of 
superior  worth  It  is  the  part  of  A\isdom  to  be  con- 
tented with  our  condition,  and  not  to  indulge  in  fruit- 
less repinings,  because  we  have  not  some  particular  gift 
which  another  possesses. 

"  AVhen  the  Peacock  appears  with  its  tail  expanded, 
there  is  none  of  the  feathered  creation  can  vie  with  it 
for  beauty ;  yet  the  horrid  scream  of  its  voice  serves  to 
abate  the  pleasure  we  find  from  viewing  it ;  and  still 
more  its  insatiable  gluttony  and  spirit  of  depredation 
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make  it  one  of  the  most  noxious  domestics  that  man 
has  taken  under  his  protection." 

'•  Our  first  Peacocks  were  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  and  they  are  still  found  in  vast  flocks,  in  a 
wold  state,  in  the  Islands  of  Java  and  Ceylon.  So 
beautiful  a  bird,  and  one  esteemed  such  a  dehcacy  at 
the  tables  of  the  luxurious,  could  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue long  at  liberty  in  its  distant  retreats.  So  early 
as  the  days  of  Solomon,  we  find  in  his  navies,  among 
the  articles  imported  from  the  East,  "Apes  and  Peacocks." 
(Extracted  from  Goldsmith's  Natural  History.) 

The  Nightingale  (Philomela  Luscinia.)  "  This  de- 
servedly celebrated  songster  is  a  summer  visitor  to  our 
Island  and  the  European  continent,  migrating  in  win- 
ter into  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  the  Northern  districts  of 
Africa.  It  haunts  close  shrubberies,  copses,  and  dense 
coverts,  in  low  humid  situations,  more  especially  where 
the  cowslip  grows  plentifully.  To  these  favourite  spots 
the  males,  which  precede  by  about  ten  days  the  females, 
on  their  \isit  to  our  shores,  immediately  make  their 
way,  and  begin  their  rich  strains  of  invitation,  striving, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  excel  each  other  in  the  fulness  of 
their  notes,  and  the  luxuriance  of  their  modulations. 
This  bird,  as  its  name  implies,  sings  at  night,  and  its 
strains  heard  by  calm  moonlight,  when  all  is  silent 
around,  are  very  pleasing ;  but  it  is  not  only  at  night 
that  this  songster  pours  out  its  melody ;  he  sings  also 
during  the  day,  but  his  strain,  mingled  with  the  strains 
of  other  birds,  is  less  effective  than  when  uttered  during 
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the  moon-lit  hour,  and  listened  to  amidst  the  shadowy 
stillness  of  its  embowered  retreat."  (From  the  Mu- 
seum of  Animated  Nature.) 


FABLE  XVI. 

ESOP  AND  THE  BUSY-BODY. 

When  Esop  held  a  servant's  place 
Where  none  was  kept  but  he, 
He  had  the  diff' rent  meals  to  make 
For  all  the  family. 

To  him  his  master  said,  one  day, 
"  111  supper  earlier  take  ;" 
So  Esop  had  to  fetch  a  light, 
That  he  a  fire  might  make. 

Each  house  he  visits  round  about, 
To  get  what  he  required  ; 
In  one  of  them  at  last  he  found 
The  requisite  desired. 

His  candle  lit,  he  homeward  goes. 
His  road  not  quite  the  same, 
But  straight  across  the  Market-place, 
A  shorter  war  he  came. 
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An  idle  prating  meddling  knave 
Accosts  him  on  the  way : 
"  What  Esop,  dost  thou  bear  a  light 
"  When  it  is  broad  mid-day." 

"  I'm  looking  for  a  man,"  he  cried, 
To  stop  quite  disinclined ; 
So  hasten"d  on,  without  delay, 
His  business  to  mind. 

Hence  all  such  busy  folks  may  learn, 
If  they  can  leam  at  all. 
How  low  in  wise  men's  just  esteem, 
Such  prating  meddlers  fall. 

This  illustration  instructs  us  how  foohsh  it  is  to  be 
meddling  in  other  people's  concerns.  It  admonishes 
us  to  mind  our  own  business,  and  not  to  pry  into  the 
affairs  of  our  neighbours,  to  avoid  all  idle  gossips,  and 
if  we  happen  to  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  with 
them,  to  get  out  of  their  company  as  soon  as  we  can, 
aU  such  being  held  by  the  wise,  in  such  low  estimation, 
as  to  be  scarcely  deemed  worthy  of  the  name  of  man. 

But  if  idle  gossiping  people  are  not  worthy  of  the 
name  of  man,  how  much  less  are  they  worthy  of  the 
name  of  Christian.  Such  characters  are  pointed  out 
in  the  Sacred  Volume  with  desei^ed  reprehension. 
Thus  we  read  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  of  those 
who  "learn  to  be  idle,  wandering  about  from  house  to 
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house,  and  not  only  idle,  but  tattlers  also,  and  busy- 
bodies,  spealdng  things  which  they  ought  not." 

"Let  none  of  you  suffer,"  says  St.  Peter,"  "as  a 
murderer,  or  as  a  thief,  or  as  a  busy-body  in  other 
men  s  matters." 
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What  does  Phaedi-us  say  to  his  friend  Eutychus  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Prologue  to  this  Book  ? 

That  to  read  his  work  with  profit,  Eutychus  must 
keep  his  mind  free  from  the  engrossing  cares  of  hfe. 

What  is  the  reply  of  Eutychus  ? 

That  the  pursuit  of  needful  business  makes  the 
perusal  of  his  work  a  matter  of  inferior  moment,  and 
that  he,  Eutychus,  has  not  sufficient  leisure  for  the 
pui-pose. 

What  does  the  Poet  say  in  answer? 

He  tells  Eutychus  that  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  receive  his  book  into  his  hands  if  he  has  no 
leisure  to  peruse  it. 

What  does  he  imagine  his  answer  to  be  ? 

Perhaps  you  will  reply  he  says,  that  you  may  have 
leisure  at  some  future  time. 

What  is  the  Poefs  idea  respecting  such  leisure  ? 

That  it  would  be  required  for  domestic  purposes, 
naming  the  various  occasions  to  which  his  attention 
would  be  directed.  He  then  tells  him  that  he  must 
forego  all  thoughts  of  worldly  gain,  if  he  would  partake 
of  Poetic  joys,  and  that  although  he,  Phaedrus  was  bom 
on  the  Mount  Pierus,  yet  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
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could  gain  the  Muses'  favour.  How  then,  he  asks,  is 
it  to  be  expected  that  he  shall  obtain  their  countenance 
who  is  sordidly  bent  on  serving  Plutus ! 

He  then  tells  his  friend  that  he  intends  to  dedicate 
this  third  book  to  him  ;  that  he  would  feel  gratified 
should  he  accept  the  honour  and  read  the  same,  yet 
telling  him  that  should  he  refuse,  he  is  sure  of  the  ap- 
proval of  posterity. 

Was  this  presentiment  of  Phi3ednas  justly  founded? 

Yes,  inasmuch  as  Phsedms,  as  an  author,  stands  high 
even  now  in  the  estimation  of  the  learned,  and  without 
doubt,  such  is  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  style  in 
which  his  fables  are  written,  he  will  ever  command  the 
attention  and  approval  of  mankind. 

What  information  does  the  Poet  convey  to  his  friend 
Eutychus,  respecting  Slavery? 

That  it  originated  fables. 

How  so  ? 

When  the  tongue,  he  says,  was  restrained  and  pre- 
vented uttering  the  thoughts,  men  were  led  for  safety 
to  adopt  a  new  course, 

"  And  thus  with  caution  they  their  thoughts  express'd 
"  In  apologues  and  tales  by  fancy  dress'd.'' 

Although  Phsedi-us  pursued  this  course,  did  he  man- 
age to  escape  giving  ofifence? 

No,  he  excited  the  resentment  of  Sejanus,  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  and  was  exposed  to 
great  danger  in  consequence,  Sejanus  having  prosecuted 
the  Poet,  constituting  himself  his  accuser,  witness,  and 
judge. 
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Was  PhEedms  in  any  way  to  blame? 

No,  he  had  merely  attacked  the  general  vices  that 
prevailed  at  Rome,  and  in  doing  so,  ho,  without  know- 
ing it  reproved  those  very  vices  of  which  Sejanus  was 
guilty. 

What  is  the  conclusion  of  this  Prologue  ? 

Eutychus  is  induced  by  the  Poet  to  read  and  patro- 
nize his  work. 

FABLE  I. 

What  is  the  object  of  the  first  fable  ? 

To  convince  us  what  vigour  Phaedrus  had  in  his 
youth,  seeing  that  in  the  dregs  of  life  he  shews  such 
ability. 

In  Avhat  strain  was  this  probably  said  by  the  fabulist? 

In  a  strain  of  playful  humour. 

FABLE  II. 

What  is  the  moral  of  this  fable  ? 

That  however  vicious  and  ill-disposed  a  person  may 
be,  he  will  know  the  difference  between  an  injury  and 
a  kindness. 

FABLE  III. 

What  are  we  taught  in  the  third  fable  ? 

That  a  plain  visage  is  often  the  cover  of  a  generous 
mind. 

To  whom  is  this  fable  thought  to  apply  ? 

To  Esop  himself  who  was  harsh-featured  and  al- 
together of  an  unprepossessing  appearance,  but  was  a 
man  of  great  benevolence  and  consummate  wisdom. 
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FABLE  IV. 

What  are  we  taught  in  the  fourth  fable  ? 

That  success  in  wickedness  allures  many  wicked 
persons  to  their  destniction. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  Roman  As. 

Not  quite  one  penny  English. 

How  was  a  Slave  put  to  death  in  former  times  ? 

By  crucifixion. 

By  whom  and  when  was  this  mode  of  punishment 
abolished  ? 

By  the  Emperor  Constantine,  after  the  death  of  the 
Divine  Founder  of  Christianity. 

FABLE  V. 

What  instruction  do  we  gather  from  this  fable  ? 

That  it  is  great  folly  for  any  one  to  set  himself  up 
as  a  person  of  consequence  when  he  has  no  pretentions 
to  such  a  character. 

What  particular  odium  do  we  incur  when  we  threaten 
to  punish,  without  having  the  power  to  execute  what 
we  threaten. 

Deserved  contempt. 

FABLE  VI. 

What  are  we  led  to  see  and  be  con\inced  of  in  this 
fable?; 

How  truly  estimable  is  the  blessing  of  liberty. 

How  is  this  shewn  ? 

By  a  Wolf  preferring  a  life  of  liberty  in  the  woods, 
althotigh  accompanied  with  the  greatest  hardship  and 
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poverty,  to  the  ease  and  plenty  of  a  dog  who  has  been 
deprived  of  his  independence  and  Hberty. 

FABLE  VII. 

Of  what  may  this  fable  fitly  remind  us  ? 

Of  the  glass  of  God's  inspired  word. 

What  command  is  given  to  us  in  relation  to  that 
word? 

To  look  into  it  daily. 

What  shall  we  see  if  we  look  into  it  ? 

Our  true  characters  faithfully  portrayed  ? 

And  what  may  we  leam  when  we  see  our  characters 
thus  portrayed  ? 

How  to  alter  and  correct  what  is  wrong,  and  to  cul- 
tivate and  maintain  every  estimable  quality. 

What  advice  then  may  we  give  to  youth  of  both 
sexes  in  reference  to  God's  word? 

"Daily,  my  friends,  if  you  are  wise, 
"To  that  bright  glass  direct  your  eyes." 

What  picture  may  we  imagine  this  fable  to  exhibit  ? 

That  of  a  religious  father  instracting  his  children. 

Of  what  are  the  fathers  of  families  reminded  in  this 
fable? 

Of  the  parental  responsibility. 

FABLE  VIII. 

What  is  the  subject  of  this  fable  ? 

Friendship. 

What  does  the  fable  teach  us  as  regards  friendship? 

That  true  friends  are  exceedingly  scarce,  and  that  a 
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very  small  house  will  hold  all  that  we  are  likely  to  meet 
with. 

Are  there  any  examples  of  true  friendship  in  sacred 
and  profane  history  ? 

Yes. 

Name  an  instance  in  both  ? 

In  sacred  history,  David  and  Jonathan.  In  profane 
history,  Damon  and  Pythias. 

FABLE  IX. 

Against  what  are  we  cautioned  in  this  illustration  ? 

Against  two  extremes,  viz.,  that  of  credulity  and  in- 
credulity. 

Does  danger  often  proceed  from  both.? 

Yes. 

Name  instances  from  history. 

Hippolytus  was  hastily  believed  to  have  been  guilty 
of  a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent.  His  premature 
death  was  the  consequence.  Troy,  after  it  had  stood 
a  ten  year's  siege,  was  razed  to  the  ground,  because  the 
prophetic  warnings  of  Cassandra  were  disbelieved. 

Does  Phaedinis  give  any  other  instance  of  the  ill 
effects  of  these  extremes  ? 

Yes,  he  relates  a  fact  or  story  that  came  under  his 
own  observation,  which  illustrates  in  a  dreadful  man- 
ner, the  truth  which  he  desires  to  convey. 

What  is  the  moral  inference  that  we  are  to  draw 
from  the  sad  tale  here  related  ? 

That  we  ought  to  suspend  our  judgment,  and  not  to 
be  either  too  hard  or  too  easy  of  belief. 
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FABLE  X. 

For  what  class  of  people  was  this  fable  intended  ? 
For  those  whom  Phaedinis  was  unable  to  profit. 
"  This  is  for  those  who  nought  from  me  can  gain, 
"  'Mongst  whom  I  scatter  my  rich  pearls  in  vain." 

FABLE  XL 

Of  what  have  we  a  remarkable  instance  in  this  fable? 

Of  the  law  deciding  a  matter  in  accordance  \vith 
strict  equity,  contrary  to  the  example  of  Fable  15th. 
in  the  first  book. 

Of  what  else  are  we  informed  ? 

That  there  are  in  the  world  persons  to  be  found  who 
would  rather  hve  upon  other  people's  industiy  than 
maintain  themselves  creditably  upon  their  own. 

FABLE  XII. 

What  important  truth  does  Esop's  example  in  this 
fable  convey  to  us  ? 

That  the  mind  must  be  sometimes  unbent,  that 
amusement  and  relaxation  are  necessary,  and  that  even 
a  grave  Philosopher  may  act  wisely  in  joining  in  the 
sports  and  diversions  of  children. 

How  does  the  bow  illustrate  this  ? 

As  a  bow  will  break  or  become  useless  if  it  be  kept 
always  on  the  stretch,  so  will  the  mind  be  injured  and 
finally  destroyed,  if  it  be  always  strung  up  to  one  point. 
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FABLE  XIII. 


Does  not  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  Grass- 
hojiper  in  this  fable  seem  to  be  disproportionate  to  the 
offence  ? 

It  does  so  appear. 

Is  this  to  be  regarded  then  as  a  defect  in  this 
apologue  ? 

Not  if  we  are  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  main  drift 
and  intention  of  the  fable,  which  is  to  teach  us  that  by- 
disregarding  the  feelings  of  others,  and  by  persisting, 
after  repeated  warnings,  in  annoying  our  neighbours, 
we  may  bring  upon  ourselves  a  punishment  as  un- 
expected as  it  is  effectual. 

FABLE  XIV. 

"With  what  admirable  lesson  does  this  fable  furnish 
us? 

That  whatever  work  we  engage  in,  it  should  have 
some  fruitful  and  beneficial  end  in  \'iew. 

What  kind  of  people  does  this  fable  condemn  ? 

Laborious  triflers  who  have  no  end  or  object  in  any 
thing  that  they  do,  who  engage  in  fiivolous  and  unpro- 
fitable pursuits  and  who  appear  to  live  for  no  object  or 
purpose  whatever. 

FABLE  XV. 

What  does  this  fable  teach  us? 
To  be  contented  with  those  advantages  which  Nature 
has  conferred  upon  us. 

How  should  we  imitate  the  Peacock  in  the  fable  ? 
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We  should  imitate  the  Peacock  and  shew  as  great 
folly  as  he  did,  were  we  to  covet  the  strength  of  the 
Eagle,  the  swift  speed  of  the  courser,  or  any  other 
quality  with  which  Nature  has  not  endowed  us. 

What  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  fable  ? 

That  we  should  be  contented  with  our  condition,  and 
not  indulge  in  fniitless  repinings,  because  we  have  not 
some  particular  gift  which  another  possesses. 

What  kind  of  bhd  is  the  Peacock  ? 

No  bird  can  vie  with  it  for  beauty,  but  the  horrid 
scream  of  its  voice  and  still  more  its  insatiable  gluttony 
and  spirit  of  depredation,  serves  to  abate  the  pleasure 
we  find  in  viewing  it. 

FABLE  XVI. 

What  are  we  taught  in  this  illustration '? 

Not  to  be  inquisitive  in  other  people's  concerns,  to 
mind  our  own  business,  and  to  avoid  idle  gossipping 
persons. 

What  inference  are  we  to  draw  from  Esop's  reproof 
of  the  person  who  accosted  him  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned in  the  fable  ? 

That  all  such  are  held  by  the  wise  in  such  low  esti- 
mation as  scarcely  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  name 
of  man. 

Are  persons  of  this  description  pointed  out  and  re- 
proved in  Holy  Scripture  ? 

Yes,  in  such  a  way  as  to  shew  us  that  if  such  people 
are  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  man,  still  less  are  they 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Christian. 
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To  thee  who  art  with  weightier  matters  press'd, 
This  work  of  mine  might  seem  a  trivial  jest, 
But  whilst  no  grave  concern  mv  mind  enchains, 
I  with  the  Muse  still  sing  my  playful  strains. 
If  thou  with  care  these  pages  wilt  peruse, 
Thou'lt  find  what  may  both  profit  and  amuse, 
Things  on  the  surface  oft  will  men  mislead. 
But  what  is  hid  beneath  they  rarely  heed, 
To  prove  this  true,  mere  statements  won't  suffice, 
Hear  then  my  tale :  "The  Weasel  and  the  Mice." 


FABLE  I. 
THE  WEASEL  AND  THE  MICE. 

A  Weasel  who'd  grown  weak  from  age. 

Unfit  to  hunt  for  prey  ; 
Stni  wish'd  the  nimble  mice  to  seize. 

And  thus  devis'd  a  way : 
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She  rollVl  herself  among  some  grain, 
Which  chance  had  thrown  aside, 

A  careless  mouse  came  ininning  up, 
And  soon  the  same  espied. 

Thinking  that  it  was  nought  but  food, 
Thereon  he  rashly  springs, 

Thus  on  himself  for  want  of  care, 
He  swift  desti-uction  brings. 

Another  meets  a  like  sad  fate, 

Who's  equally  unwise ; 
A  third  too,  blindly  mshes  on. 

And  for  his  folly  dies. 

Some  others  follow,  till   at  length, 
A  brindle-colour'd  Mouse 

That  oft  the  mouse-trap  had  escap'd, 
Eovins  from  house  to  house. 


Ci 


Approach 'd,  and  at  a  distance  view'd 

The  Weasels  artful  snare. 
Then  cried,  "  Were  you  but  honest  grain, 

"  Would  you  might  prosper  there. 

"  But  tho'  'tis  plain  you're  solid  grain, 
"  You're  something  else  besides, 

"  For  you're  a  snare  to  lure  us  where 
"  A  crafty  Weasel  hides." 
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"  Sic  valeas,  inquit,  ut  farina  es,  quae  jaces." 

The  addition  to  this  verse  is  made  to  render  the 
sense  more  complete  in  English.  This  fable  is  veiy 
similar  to  one  of  Esop's,  -viz.,  the  "  Cat  and  the  Mice," 
the  aim  of  both  is  to  teach  us  not  to  be  deceived  by  out- 
ward appearances,  and  to  look  below  the  surface  of 
things,  for 

"  Non  semper  ea  sunt,  quae  \ddentur ;  decipit 
"Frons  prima  multos;  rara  mens  inteUigit 
"  Quod  interiore  condidit  cura  angulo." 


FABLE  11. 
THE  FOX  AND  THE  GRAPES. 

A  hungry  Fox  beheld  some  Grapes 

Upon  a  lofty  vine. 
And  as  he  gazed,  to  taste  the  same 

Did  eagerly  inchne. 

So  leaping  up  with  all  his  might 
To  reach  the  grapes  he  tries. 

But  failing,  he  departs  and  says, 
"I  such  sour  things  despise." 

To  lessen  what  we  cannot  get 
Is  common  with  mankind. 

And  they  who  do  so,  in  the  Fox 
A  fit  example  find. 
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The  worst  way  in  which  men  are  found  to  imitate 
the  Fox  in  this  fable  is,  by  trying  to  detract  from  the 
merits  of  those  whom  they  have  not  the  talents  or 
abilities  to  compete  with. 

"  I  cannot  reach  reward,  'tis  time, 

"  Then  let  me  sneer  at  those  who  do." 

(Mayor's  Spelling  Book.) 


FABLE  III. 

THE  BOAR,  THE  HORSE,  AND  THE  RUN. 

A  Boar  entertains  much  ill  will  to  a  Horse, 
So  approaching  the  stream  where  he  stood, 
He  tries  to  prevent  him  assuaging  his  thirst 
By  rolling  about  in  the  flood. 

A  quarrel  ensues,  when  the  horse  in  a  rage 
Applies  for  redress  to  a  man 
Whom  he  cheerfully  suffer'd  to  get  on  his  back, 
And  then  sU'aight  to  the  enemy  ran. 

The  Man  hurls  his  weapons,  the  Boai*  he  soon  kills, 
After  which  he  the  Courser  address'd, 
"  I'm  delighted,"  he  said,  "  to  have  granted  you  aid, 
"  Being  now  of  rich  booty  posscss'd. 
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"  And  not  only  so,  I  have  found  out  your  use, 

"  And  I  fain  would  your  services  gain, 

"  You  sliall  come  home  with  me,  and  my  servant  shall 

be, 
"And  be  governed  by  bit  and  by  rein." 

Thus  the  sorrowing  steed  lost  his  freedom  indeed. 
And  too  late  of  his  error  complain "d, 
"Whilst  in  anger  I  thought  to  revenge  a  slight  fault, 
"  I've  perpetual  slaveiy  gain'd." 

Hence  the  passionate  man  may  here  learn  if  he  can, 
That  'tis  better  to  bear  a  slight  wrong 
Than  to  get  others'  aid,  and  so  vengeance  have  paid. 
And  then  to  those  others  belong. 

It  is  in  the  part  of  wisdom  to  do  nothing  hastily,  and 
without  due  consideration.  The  Horse  in  this  fable 
was  hurried  on  by  ungovernable  rage  to  take  an  im- 
mediate revenge  on  his  enemy.  But  he  bought  his 
revenge  at  a  dear  rate,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  free- 
dom. Thus  we,  if  we  would  not  bring  upon  ourselves 
irreparable  ills,  must  abstain  from  all  violent  gusts  of 
passion  and  anger,  by  indulging  which,  we  are  apt  to 
throw  ourselves  off  our  guard,  and  inconsiderately  put 
ourselves  in  the  power  of  others.  Hence  we  should 
learn  to  govern  ourselves,  and  even  under  great  provo- 
cation refrain  from  all  intemperate  expressions,  re- 
membering what  the  wise  man  states:  That  "  he  who 
is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that 
ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.  Prov.  xiv.  3jJ. 
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FABLE  IV. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  WEASELS  AND  THE  MICE. 

The  Weasels  and  Mice  a  fierce  battle  once  fought, 

But  the  latter  sustain 'd  a  defeat, 
On  the  walls  of  the  houses  all  stain'd  with  theu'  gore, 

The  record  thereof  yovi  might  meet. 

Fu'st  the  Mice  of  low  order  in  haste  fled  away. 
And  arriv'd  at  their  holes  out  of  breath; 

Thi'ough  tire  rough  narrow  crannies  they  manage  to 
press. 
And  thus  they  escape  certain  death. 

But  the  leaders  who  follow 'd  had  horns  on  their 
heads. 

Which  thereon  they  had  carefully  tied, 
That  the  subaltern  Mice,  in  the  course  of  the  fight, 

Might  recognise  each  as  a  guide. 

With  these  horns  they're  unable  to  creep  thro'  their 
holes. 

Thus  they  fall  to  the  victors  a  prey. 
Whom  now  in  their  pow'r,  they  fiercely  devour. 

And  so  put  an  end  to  the  fray. 

We  perceive  in  this  tale  how  ambitious  men  fail, 

Whilst  others  may  safety  attain — 
How  in  popular  tumults  the  lowly  escape. 

But  their  chiefs  who  incite  them  are  slain. 
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We  have  here  I'epresented  the  foohsh  ambition  of 
factious  demagogues.  The  leaders  in  popular  commo- 
tions, are  often  the  ones  that  suffer,  whilst  their  deluded 
followers  escape  punishment. 


FABLE  V. 

THE  POET  TO  THE  HYPEECRITIC. 

Thou  who  disdainfully  my  work  dost  view, 
And  scarce  wilt  give  it  the  attention  due. 
Who  deem'st  my  playful  style  too  light  and  vain. 
And  of  that  style  dost  scornfully  comjolain. 
Let  patience  lead  thee  to  forbear  awhile. 
Till  I  thine  adverse  mind  shall  reconcile. 
Esop  who  took  before  a  humble  flight, 
Shall  now  by  loftier  strains  thy  soul  invite : 
"  Thou  Pine  that  flourish  cl  by  Thessalian  bowers, 
"  Warm 'd  by  the  vernal  sun,  and  nurs'd  by  showers, 
"  Would  that  the  fatal  day  had  never  been, 
"When  thou  submissive  to  the  axe  wast  seen, 
"  Would  we  had  ne'er  beheld  the  cmel  foe, 
"  On  Pehon's  woody  mountain  lay  thee  low, 
"  Nor  seen  bold  Argus,  with  Palladian  skiU, 
"  Construct  the  hated  craft  intent  to  kill. 
"  Nor  rocky  Pontus  lend  its  waves  to  lead 
"  Where  Grecian  and  Barbarian  both  shall  bleed. 
"  The  house  of  proud  ^etes  now  shall  mourn, 
"  And  PeUas'  sceptre  from  his  grasp  be  torn, 
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"  Which  base  Medea  artfully  contrived , 
"  Who  in  her  varied  forms  had  oft  connived 
"  At  deeds  unjust,  to  which  she  now  gave  aid, 
"  There,  as  she  onward  went,  by  some  'tis  said, 
"  Her  brother's  limbs  she  on  the  causeway  laid, 
"  Here  Pelias'  daughters  she  to  crime  impell'd, 
"  Who  urged  by  her  their  aged  father  kill'd. 

"  How  like  you  this?  "  Thy  verse  is  poor,"  you  cry, 
"  Nor  does  it  represent  things  truthfully. 
"Minos  much  earlier  ruled  th'  Egean  sea, 
"  And  from  Piratic  power  proclaim 'd  it  free, 
"  How  then  can  I  with  thee  be  made  t'agree? 

"  Thou,  Cato-hke,  art  cold  and  too  severe, 
"  Nor  facts  nor  fables  wilt  thou  deign  to  hear, 
"  Oppose  not  men  of  taste,  stern  Critic,  pray." 
"Lest  thou  hereafter  for  thy  rashness  pay. 

This  counsel  will  most  forcibly  apply 
To  him  who  all  things  views  with  jaundic'd  eye. 
To  whom  e'en  heavenly  things  ajipear  to  halt, 
Who  thinks  he  shews  his  parts  by  finding  fault. 

"  Thou  Pine  that  flourish'd  by  Thessalian  bowers,  &c." 

These  lines  in  the  original  are  considered  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  heroic  style  of  poetry,  in  imitation  of  a 
passage  from  Euripides.     (See  Valpy's  Phcedrus.) 

"  Thou,  Cato-likc,  art  cold  and  too  severe." 

Cato  was  surnamed  the  Censor,  on  account  of  his 
rigid  and  severe  mode  of  criticism.     Just  criticism  no 
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author  of  any  candour  would  find  fault  with,  but  would 
rather  invite  and  encourage  ;  it  is  censorious  and  ma- 
licious criticism  that  authors  have  reason  to  deprecate 
and  object  to.  From  this  and  other  passages  of  Phae- 
drus,  it  appears  that  our  Poet  had  been  subjected  to 
much  harsh  and  unreasonable  criticism,  and  in  con- 
sequence thereof  had  just  cause  for  complaint. 


FABLE  VI. 

THE  VIPER  AND  THE  FILE. 

He  surely  is  a  silly  eK 
Who  bites  what's  harder  than  himself, 
The  hasty  temper  of  his  mind 
He'll  in  this  illustration  find. 

Into  the  workshop  of  a  smith 

A  hungry  viper  came, 
He  looks  about  at  each  hard  tool 

That  lay  about  the  same. 

At  length  he  fix'd  upon  a  File, 
And  tried  to  bite  it  through. 

Says  the  file  to  him  contemptuously, 
"  A  foolish  reptile  you, 
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"  T'  apply  your  teeth,  however  shai-p, 

"  To  one  so  hard  as  I, 
"  Who  even  iron  can  corrode  ! 

"  When  I'm  disposed  to  try. 

The  Viper  in  this  fable  represents  a  hard-hearted 
grasping  person,  who  sometimes  in  his  ignorance, 
lays  hold  of,  and  attacks,  one  who  is  harder  than 
himself,  thus  exemplifying  the  old  adage  of  "the  biter 

bit." 


FABLE  VII. 
THE  FOX  AND  THE  GOAT. 

In  danger  honest  men  may  be, 
And  their  way  out  may  win, 

A  crafty  knave  himself  will  save. 
By  getting  others  in. 

A  Fox,  as  once  he  walk'd  abroad, 
Came  where  there  Avas  a  well. 

And  not  percei\-ing  wiiere  he  stepp'd, 
Into  the  same  he  fell. 

Gladly  indeed  would  he  get  out, 
Fearing  he  there  might  drown. 

And  looking  up,  he  saw  a  Goat 
Most  gravely  looldng  down. 
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Long  had  this  Goat  felt  parch'd  with  thirst, 

So  to  the  E^ox  he  cried : 
"Pray  tell  me  is  that  water  sweet, 

"And  plentiful  beside?" 

"  Most  sweet  it  is,"  the  Fox  replies, 

"And  most  abundant  too, 
"If  you  11  descend,  you'll  find,  my  friend, 

"That  what  I  say  is  true." 

The  bearded  Goat  the  Fox  believes, 

And  foolishly  leaps  in. 
The  Fox  mounts  nimbly  on  his  horns, 

And  his  way  out  doth  ynn. 

Thus  he  by  fraud  the  well  escapes, 

And  says,  as  off  he  ran, 
"I'll  leave  you,  poor  deluded  Goat, 

"  To  get  out  as  you  can." 

But  the  Fox  at  the  top  would  thus  ne'er  have  appear'd, 
If  the  Goat  had  but  had  as  much  brains  as  he'd  beard. 

In  this  fable  we  see  not  only  the  treachery  of  the 
Fox  in  taking  advantage  of  the  credulous  folly  of  the 
Goat,  but  also  his  indifference  to  the  danger  brought 
upon  his  victim  thereby.  Would  that  we  could  say 
that  no  picture  of  the  same  could  be  found  in  the 
dealings  of  men  with  each  other,  but,  alas  !  too  many 
such  instances  might  be  pointed  out.  The  credulity 
shewn  by  the  Goat  furnishes  a  lesson  to  us,  warning 

M 
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US  against  putting  our  trust  in  artful  and  designing 
persons,  who  care  not  who  sinks,  if  they  can  but  swim. 
We  are  taught  also,  that  if  we,  like  the  Fox,  through 
our  negligence  and  want  of  caution  fall  into  danger, 
we  have  no  right  to  impose  on  the  credulous  feelings 
of  others,  in  order  to  get  out,  nor  if  we  are  upright 
honest  people,  shall  we  use  any  but  fair  methods  to 
effect  our  purposes,  how  urgent  so  ever  our  necessities 
may  be.  We  are  insti'ucted  in  the  Scriptures,  "to  be 
true  and  just  in  aU  our  dealings,  and  to  deal  with 
others  as  we  would  have  others  deal  wiih  us." 


FABLE  VIII. 

THE  TWO  BAGS. 

We  read  that  Jove  two  bags  procured, 
And  gave  them  to  mankind. 

The  one  they  carry  in  their  front. 
The  other  plac'd  behind. 

The  bag  convey 'd  by  them  in  front 

Other  men's  vices  bore, 
The  other  bag  contain 'd  their  own, 

A  rich  and  numerous  store. 
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This  is  the  reason,  we  are  told, 

Why  men  we  always  find. 
Other  folk's  vices  see  and  blame, 

Whilst  to  then-  own  they're  bhnd. 

This  fable  has  been  related  in  prose  thus:  "  Every 
man  carries  a  wallet  or  two  satchels  or  bags  with  him 
the  one  hanging  before  him,  and  the  other  behind  him ; 
into  that  before,  he  puts  the  faults  of  others ;  into  that 
behind,  his  own ;  by  which  means  he  never  sees  his  own 
failings,  whilst  he  has  those  of  others  always  before  his 
eyes." 

"Now  a  proper  knowledge  of  ourselves,"  says  a 
writer  in  reference  to  this  fable,  "will  teach  us  to  turn 
this  wallet;  and  place  that  part  which  contains  our  own 
faults,  before  our  eyes,  and  that  which  contains  those 
of  others  behind  our  back,  a  vexy  necessary  regulation 
this,  if  we  would  behold  our  own  faults  in  the  same 
light  in  which  they  do.  For  we  must  not  expect  that 
others  wiU  be  as  blind  to  our  foibles  as  we  ourselves 
are.  They  wiU  cany  them  before  their  eyes,  whether 
we  do  or  not ;  and  to  imagine  that  the  world  takes  no 
notice  of  them  because  we  do  not,  is  just  as  wise  as  to 
fancy  that  others  do  not  see  us  because  we  shut  our  eyes. " 

That  mankind  in  general  are  bhnd  to  their  own 
faults,  but  ver}'  quick-sighted  in  relation  to  those  of 
others,  is  a  truth  that  is  verified  by  constant  observa- 
tion. It  is  to  be  traced  to  the  natural  deceitfulness  of 
the  human  heait ;  this,  amongst  other  things,  being  a 
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characteristic  of  our  corrupt  fallen  nature.  But  we  are 
enjoined  by  infallible  and  divine  wisdom,  first  to  cast 
out  the  beam  from  our  own  eye,  before  we  presume  to 
pluck  out  the  mote  from  our  brother's  eye. 


FABLE  IX. 

THE  SACRILEGIOUS  THIEF. 

A  Thief  once  came  at  dead  of  night, 

And  from  Jove's  altar  stole  a  light. 

And  when  the  sacred  fire  he'd  gain'd, 

He  seiz'd  the  treasures  it  contain'd. 

Laden  with  sacrilegious  prey, 

He's  just  about  to  go  away, 

"When  straight  the  Genius  of  the  spot 

Address'd  him  thus  :  "  What  thou  hast  got, 

"  Are  bad  men  s  offerings,  and  vile 

"  In  my  esteem,  whose  loss,  meanwhile, 

"  I  can't  deplore,  yet  thou,  base  hind, 

"  Due  punishment  shalt  surely  find. 

"  "When  there  shall  come  th'  appointed  day, 

'*  Thy  life  for  thy  misdeed  shall  pay. 

"  But  lest  our  sacred  fire  should  be 

"  Again  profan'd  by  men  like  thee, 

"  I  here  now  make  this  firm  decree : 

"  This  fire  for  holy  uses  given 

"  To  aid  the  soul  to  rise  to  heaven, 
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"  This  altar,  where  the  pious  pray, 
"  Shall  be  excluded  from  this  day." 
Thus  men  no  fire  to  it  now  give, 
Nor  do  they  fire  from  it  receive. 

The  useful  lessons  here  convey'd, 
Must  come  from  him  the  tale  who  made; 
And  first  by  those  weVe  cherish'd  most, 
We  learn,  we  may  sometimes  be  cross'd. 
Next,  tho'  th'  immortal  Gods  desire, 
To  punish  crime,  'tis  not  in  ire, 
But  when  the  proper  time  is  come, 
The  fates  decree  a  fitting  doom. 
Lastly,  when  good  things  are  abused, 
Their  use  in  common  is  refused. 

Sacrilege  is  a  robbei^  of  things  held  saci'ed,  and  it 
has  ever  been  considered  a  crime  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude. The  thief  in  the  fable  made  use  of  the  sacred 
fire  to  commit  a  robbery  of  the  God,  thus  availing 
himself  of  what  belonged  to  the  temple  to  dishonour 
the  temple.  But  how  often  do  persons,  at  the  present 
day,  use  those  very  gifts  which  they  received  from  the 
Almighty  himself,  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Divine  giver; 
yet  are  they  not  immediately  cut  off,  but  are  spared 
that  they  may  repent;  but  of  this  they  may  be  fully 
assured :  if  they  refused  to  repent,  the  day  of  vengeance 
will  most  certainly  arrive. 
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FABLE  X. 
HERCULES  AND  PLUTUS. 

Justly  are  riches  by  the  brave 

Esteem'd  most  \i\e  and  base ; 
They  stop  the  gloiy  Airtue  gives, 

And  dignify  disgrace. 

When  Hercules  Olympus  gain'd 

By  deeds  of  valour  done, 
He,  greeting  there  the  Gods  in  turn, 

From  each  approval  won. 

But  when  he  Plutus  saw  approach. 

From  him  he  tum'd  away, 
Tho'  he  was  Fortune's  fav'rite  son. 

To  him  he  nought  would  say. 

Then  Jupiter  enquires  the  cause, 

Says  he,  I  can't  commend 
"  Myself  to  one  whose  ways  I  hate, 

•'  And  who's  the  wicked's  friend. 

"  By  riches  he  corrupts  men's  minds. 
Their  hearts  from  virtue  draws, 

"  And  keeps  their  souls  in  trammels  base, 
"  By  his  unrighteous  laws." 

Here  we  have  a  forcible  description  of  the  e\i\  power 
of  riches.     They  are  the  bane  of  all  righteousness,  the 
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incentives  to  all  wickedness,  and  have  been  more  de- 
structive than  either  fire  or  sword.  But  in  the  word 
of  God  we  have  a  still  more  forcible  description  of  the 
evil  effects  of  riches.  "  They  that  will  be  rich,"  says 
the  Apostle  to  Timothy,  "  fall  into  temptation,  and  a 
snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts  which 
drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.  For  the  love 
of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  which  while  some  covet- 
ed after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced 
themselves  through  with  many  sorrows.  But  thou  O 
man  of  God,  flee  these  things,  and  follow  after  righte- 
ousness, godliness,  faith,  love,  patience,  meekness. 
Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  lay  hold  of  eternal  life." 
(Timothy  vi.  9,  10,  11,  12.) 


FABLE  XL 
THE  HE-GOATS  AND  THE     SHE-GOATS. 

The  She-goats  had  obtain 'd  Jove's  leave, 

For  each  to  wear  a  beard  ; 
At  which  the  He-goats  were  displeas'd, 

And  in  great  wrath  appear 'd. 

"  Our  females  you  have  rais'd,"  say  they, 

"  And  equal  made  to  us," 
Says  Jupiter,  "you  safely  may 

"  Allow  it  to  be  thus — 
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"  They  merely  an  appearance  have 

"  Of  that  which  you  possess, 
"  Tnie  gravity  is  really  yours, 

"  Whilst  theirs  is  but  the  dress. 

You  He-goats  who  have  stronger  minds. 

Your  females  beards  may  bear. 
Your  equals  they  can  never  be 

By  aught  that  they  may  wear. 

Thus  other  men  may  dress  like  us. 

As  we  shall  often  find, 
But  what  they  wear  we  need  not  care, 

If  we  excel  in  mind. 

In  this  example  we  have  an  expressive  illustration  of 
the  superiority  of  the  mind  over  the  body.  It  is  the 
mind  that  distinguishes  a  person,  and  not  the  outward 
appearance.  It  is  tine  that  the  undisccrning  part  of 
mankind  may  be  taken  with  a  specious  outside,  in 
whose  estimation,  "  fine  featliers  make  fine  birds,"  but 
the  wise,  whose  judgment  alone  is  of  any  value,  regard 
the  mind  as  that  which  truly  distinguishes  a  man,  and 
the  dress  of  a  person  as  a  matter  of  mere  seoondaiy 
consideration. 
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FABLE  XII. 
THE  PILOT  AND  THE  SAILOKS. 

When  once  a  certain  man  complain 'd 

Of  his  unhappy  state ; 
Esop  for  him  this  fable  made, 

That  he  might  bear  his  fate  : 

A  ship  was  sorely  tempest  tost, 

The  Sailors  then  despair; 
But  suddenly  the  wind  it  shifts, 

And  all's  serene  and  fair. 

From  danger  freed,  the  ship  with  speed. 

Now  flies  before  the  breeze, 
Then  feelings  of  immoderate  joy. 

The  thoughtless  Sailors  seize. 

With  deaf  "ning  shouts  they  rend  the  air, 

As  they  their  course  pursue  ; 
The  Pilot  made  by  danger  wise, 

Then  thus  address "d  the  crew: 

"  'Tis  fit  our  feelings  to  control, 

" For  noughts  without  alloy, 
"Our  life  is  but  a  chequered  scene, 

"  Where  sorrow's  mix'd  with  joy. 

"  Nor  joy,  nor  grief  should  be  by  us 

"  Indulged  in  the  extreme, 
"  Whate'er  our  present  state  may  be, 

"  'Tis  seldom  long  the  same. 
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A  good  deal  of  true  philosophy  is  contained  in  this 
little  fable ;  since  this  our  present  state  is  a  checquered 
scene  in  which  good  arid  evil,  pleasure  and  pain  are 
mingled,  and  since  the  one  is  seldom  or  never  long 
enjoyed  without  its  being  followed  by  the  other,  we 
ought  not  to  be  too  much  elated  by  prosperity,  nor  too 
much  dejected  in  adversity,  but  we  should  take  every 
thing  as  it  comes  wdth  equanimity  and  patience.  But 
although  the  maxims  of  philosophy  may  be  good  for 
enabling  us  to  bear  with  patience  the  changes  and  re- 
verses of  fortune,  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  are  much 
better.  The  Gospel  teaches  us  what  no  heathen  phi- 
losopher could  teach  us,  that  this  life  is  but  an  intro- 
duction to  another  and  a  better  state  of  existence,  where 
there  shall  be  no  changes,  and  where  to  the  faithful 
patient  Christian  there  is  resen'ed  happiness  without 
any  abatement  or  alloy,  to  whom  all  things  in  this  pre- 
sent life  are  made  to  w^ork  together  for  good,  the  most 
adverse  not  excepted ;  such  apparently  adverse  circum- 
stances, through  the  power  of  God,  being  made  to  con- 
tribute to  his  spiritual  benefit,  for  he  knows  that  "when 
this  tabernacle  shall  be  dissolved,  he  has  a  building  of 
God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens." 
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FABLE  XIII. 

THE  MAN  AND  THE  ADDEK. 

Who  helps  the  wicked,  in  his  need, 
Must  look  to  suffer  for  his  deed. 

A  certain  Man  an  Adder  found, 

Frozen  almost  to  death ; 
He  in  his  bosom  cherish'd  it. 

And  warm'd  it  with  his  breath. 

Alas !  his  pity  was  misplaced. 

In  turn  for  this  kind  act. 
The  Adder,  when  she  came  to  life, 

The  Man  himself  attack'd. 

And  giving  him  a  deadly  bite. 

Her  benefactor  kill'd. 
Another  adder  ask'd  her,  then 

Why  she  his  blood  had  spill'd. 

"  To  teach  this  truth,"  the  reptile  said, 
"  To  which  men  should  attend : 

"  To  help  the  wicked  is  a  deed 
"Which  will  in  i-uin  end." 

In  this  fable,  Phaedrus  sets  before  us  a  very  wise  and 
prudential  maxim,  \'iz.,  that  we  should  not  cherish  a 
serpent  in  our  bosom.  There  are  in  the  world  persons 
to  be  met  with  who  are  so  spiteful  and  malicious,  that 
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it  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence  to  harbour  them, 
or  to  put  ourselves  in  their  power  to  injure  us.  Dead 
to  all  feelings  of  gratitude,  they  will  give  to  the  kindest 
treatment  the  worst  return,  and  make  use  of  the  power 
conferred  on  them  to  the  injuiy  and  even  to  the  de- 
struction of  their  benefactor.  We  could  hardly  suppose 
such  ingratitude  to  exist,  did  not  our  knowledge  of  our 
fallen  nature  and  our  experience  of  mankind  prove  it 
too  often  to  be  true.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that 
to  return  good  for  evil  is  god-like,  to  return  evil  for  e^il 
is  man-like,  and  to  return  evil  for  good  is  demon-Uke." 

Olive  oil  applied  to  the  wound  made  by  the  bite  of  a 
viper  or  adder,  is  said  to  be  an  effectual  cure. 


FABLE  XIV. 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  DRAGON. 

A  Fox  desiring  an  abode 
Was  bun-owing  in  the  ground, 
When  all  at  once,  beneath  the  soil, 
A  Dragon's  den  he  found. 

The  Dragon  secret  treasures  kept. 
And  watch'd  with  anxious  breast, 
So  much  60,  that  he  never  slept, 
Then  him  the  Fox  address 'd  : 
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"  Pardon  this  visit,  Sir,  I  pray, 
"  Not  meaning  to  intrude ; 
"  For  gold's  a  thing  not  in  my  way. 
"  Now  pray  don't  think  me  rude, 

"  BiTt  tell  me  now,  I  humbly  beg, 

"  What  profit  you  obtain, 

"  Or  what  are  the  great  rewards  you  hope 

"  By  all  this  toil  to  gain. 

"  Surely  you  are  in  some  way  paid, 
"  That  3'ou  your  rest  refuse, 
"  And  in  this  dark  and  dismal  place, 
"  A  life  of  labour  choose  ; 

To  him  the  Dragon  thus  replies : 
"  I  look  for  no  rewards, 
"  The  life  I  lead  is  that,  indeed, 
"  Which  Jove  to  me  affords." 


"  Then  are  you  not,"  rejoins  the  Fox, 
"  Allowed  to  take  from  hence 
"  Some  treasures  for  yourself  and  friends^ 
"  And  that  without  offence?" 


"  I  nought  must  take,"  the  Dragon  says, 
"  For  so  the  fates  decree, 
•'  A  faithful  guardian  of  the  whole 
"  I  am  required  to  be." 
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"  Now  let  me  not  displease  you,  pray, 
"  For  I'm  not  so  inclined; 
"  But  really  I  must  be  allow'd 
"  Freely  to  speak  my  mind : 

"  Those  of  your  stamp  were  made,  I  ween, 
"Not  as  things  mostly  are; 
"  But  placed  by  angry  Gods  you've  been 
"  Under  an  evil  star." 

In  this  fable  we  have  the  picture  of  a  sordid,  avari- 
cious, miserly  person,  keeping  his  riches  for  no  end 
whatever,  neither  using  them  himself,  nor  suffering 
others  to  make  use  of  them.  The  reproof  of  the  Fox 
is  seen  to  be  the  more  just,  as  it  is  given  by  him  from 
no  interested  motives,  he  having  himself,  as  he  inti- 
mates in  the  fable,  no  desire  to  possess  any  portion  of 
the  gold  so  eagerly  kept  by  the  dragon. 


FABLE  XV. 

THE  POET  TO  AVARUS. 

Since  thou  thy  life  art  shortly  to  resign, 
And  ancestors  departed  soon  must  join, 
Why  blindly,  whilst  thou'rt  here,  thy  spirit  pain 
By  hurtful  anxious  cares,  and  thoughts  of  gain  ? 
Penurious  soul,  what  dost  thou  by  thy  care. 
But  mortify  thyself  to  please  thine  heir  ? 
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Cut  short  thy  days,  which  are  at  best  but  few, 
Deprive  thyself  of  food,  the  Gods  of  incense  too. 
Sad  is  the  hai-p's  sweet  music  to  thine  ear, 
The  flute's  soft  sounds  can  ne'er  thy  spirit  cheer. 
The  price  of  food  engrosses  all  thy  thought. 
Thy  anxious  care,  how  little  shall  be  bought. 
Whilst  thou  art  adding  farthings  to  thy  store, 
And  weary 'st  heaven  by  frauds  yet  more  and  more, 
Grim  death  appears,  e'en  then  thou  seem'st  to  say, 
"I  soon  shall  be  interr'd,  how  little  shall  I  pay." 

This  address  to  Avarus  fitly  comes  after  the  preced- 
ing fable.  In  some  of  the  editions  of  Phaedrus,  it  is 
made  part  of  the  speech  of  the  Fox  to  the  Dragon.  It 
shews,  in  strong  and  lively  colours,  the  power  of  avarice, 
and  how  absurdly  miserable  a  person  becomes,  when 
he  falls  under  the  influence  of  this  debasing  \dce. 


FABLE  XVI. 

THE  SHIPWEECK  OF  SIMONIDES. 

The  man  with  learning's  sacred  treasures  bless'd, 
Is  ever  in  himself  of  wealth  possess'd. 

Simonides  who  wrote  with  ease  and  grace. 
Was  forc'd  by  need  to  leave  his  native  place. 
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Thro'  Asia's  famous  towns  his  way  he  takes, 

There  he  the  victor  heroes'  praises  makes 

The  subjects  of  his  verse.     From  them  he  gains 

Enough  to  recompense  his  learned  pains. 

At  length  gi'own  rich,  he  longs  to  see  his  home. 

And  towards  his  native  land  his  thoughts  now  roam. 

(For  he,  as  his  biographers  have  said. 

In  Ceos  distant  Isle  was  born  and  bred) 

A  vessel  found,  he  climbs  the  lofty  side, 

And  straight  embarks  upon  the  waf  ry  tide. 

A  dreadful  storm  soon  rose,  their  vessel  old, 

Can  in  that  storm  not  long  together  hold, 

Th'  affrighted  crew  now  of  their  treasures  thought. 

Some  seiz'd  their  gold,  and  some  their  jewels  brought, 

Which  they  around  them  in  their  girdles  hide. 

Thinking  they  for  the  future  would  provide. 

One  sees  Simonides,  and  him  address'd : 

"  Wilt  thou  not  take  thy  wealth,  friend,  like  the  rest, 

"  My  wealth,  "  he  said,  "I  in  myself  contain, 

"  My  mind  is  what  I  deem  my  truest  gain, 

"  When  wealth  is  gone  that  mind  will  still  remain." 

The  ship  now  sinks  beneath  the  heaving  wave. 

Some  few  by  swimming  out  their  lives  can  save. 

Others  encumbered  with  their  useless  store. 

And  those  more  numerous,  sink  to  rise  no  more. 

And  such  as  safely  cross'd  the  boiling  main 

With  aught  of  treasure,  lost  it  soon  again: 

A  band  of  thieves,  more  ruthless  than  the  wave, 

Seiz'd  all  the  riches  they'd  contrivd  to  save. 

The  shipwreck 'd  mariners,  despoil'd,  then  came 

Near  an  old  town,  Clazomene  by  name, 
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A  certain  one  Simonides  there  found, 

Who'd  read  his  verses  now  so  much  renown 'd, 

The  Poet  absent  he  had  oft  admired, 

To  see  Simonides  had  oft  desired, 

His  name  disclosed,  the  Poet  he  reheved, 

And  money,  food,  and  raiment  he  received, 

A  home  he  with  his  benefactor  found. 

Who's  glad  to  succour  one  so  much  renown'd. 

The  rest,  less  favour'd;  wander  up  and  down, 

Begsins  for  food  about  this  ancient  town, 

And  bearing  pictures  of  the  sad  event, 

And  making  known  their  case,  where'er  they  went. 

Simonides  soon  sees  them  in  the  street, 

Surprised  indeed  are  they,  when  him  they  meet. 

"Did  I  not  say,"  he  cries,  "  my  surest  gain 

"  Is  that  which  I  within  myself  contain? 

"  "Youroutward  wealth  is  gone,  my  riches  stiU  remain!" 

We  read  that  Simonides  was  a  Lyric  Poet,  bom  in 
the  Island  of  Ceos,  and  that  he  maintained  himself  by 
writing  poetry  in  praise  of  heroes  and  great  men,  who 
rewarded  him  accordingly. 

Clazomene — this  was  a  maritime  town  in  Asia  Minor. 

"  Caeteri  tabulam,  &c."  It  was  customary  for  ship- 
wrecked mariners  to  carry  pictures  before  them,  descrip- 
tive of  the  dreadful  event,  in  order  to  excite  compassion 
and  obtain  relief.  We  have  in  Simonides  the  character 
of  a  tme  Philosopher,  one  whose  mind  was  his  sole 
wealth,  which,  when  all  outward  things  were  lost,  still 
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remained.  Tlius  is  learning  better  than  house  and 
land,  or  gold  and  silver,  for  it  will  stand  our  friend, 
when  riches  fail. 

We  may  hope,  too,  although  the  story  does  not  say 
so,  that  Simonides  was  generous  as  well  as  wise,  and 
that  he  not  only  spoke  to  his  less  fortunate  ship-mates 
in  the  way  stated,  but  that  he  also,  so  far  as  might  lie 
in  his  power,  relieved  and  assisted  them. 


FABLE  XVII. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  IN  LABOUR. 

A  Mountain  once  in  labour  was. 
And  gi'oans  were  heard  most  sore, 
Folks  watchful  keep,  and  out  doth  creep, 
A  mouse  and  nothing  more. 

A  man  who  utters  lofty  threats. 

And  nought  therefrom  proceeds, 

Will  p'rhaps  take  care  his  breath  to  spare, 

If  he  this  fable  reads. 

This  illustration  sets  before  us  great  talkers  and 
little  doers,  a  class  of  people  frequently  met  with  in  the 
world. 
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FABLE  XVIII. 
THE  ANT  AND  THE  FLY. 

'Twixt  an  Ant  and  a  Fly  a  contention  ran  high, 
On  a  point  in  which  both  were  concem'd, 

'Twas  to  which  of  the  two  the  most  merit  was  due, 
And  which  the  most  honour  had  earn'd. 

So  the  Fly  thus  began,  "  You  most  properly  can 

"Unto  me  the  most  honour  assign; 
"When  Jove's  off  rings  I  see,  they're  first  tasted  by  me, 

"  And  I  make  the  most  costly  things  mine. 

"  Amongst  altars  I  stay  and  all  temples  survey, 
"  On  the  heads  of  crown 'd  kings  I  can  sit; 

"  To  fair  matrons  can  haste  and  give  kisses  most  chaste, 
"  And  as  often  as  I  may  think  fit. 

"  Tho'  I  ne'er  have  to  toil,  yet  I  feast  on  rich  spoil, 

"  Yea  I  live  on  the  best  of  the  land ; 
"  How  canst  thou,  a  base  clown,  e'er  attain  that  renown 

"Which  I,  when  I  please,  can  command." 

"  'Tis  indeed,"  says  the  Ant,  "high  distinction  I  grant, 

"  To  sit  with  the  Gods  at  their  boai'd ; 
"  But  to  those  who  are  welcome,  and  only  to  such, 

"Can  they  favour  and  honour  afford. 

"  Mere  pretenders  to  place  earn  contempt  and  disgrace, 
"  For  to  them  nothing  else  can  be  due, 

"And  tho'  you're  endured  you  may  rest  quite  assured 
"  They'll  no  honour  confer  upon  you. 
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"  Thou  canst  talk  mighty  things  about  matrons  and 
kings, 

"  And  forgettest  most  strangely  indeed, 
"  That  in  winter  whilst  grain  I  in  plenty  obtain, 

"  Thou  art  forc'd  on  a  dung-hill  to  feed. 

"  Thou  frequentest  Jove's  Altars,  butwhen  thou  art  there, 

"  Thou  art  speedily  driven  aw^ay ; 
"  No  work  will  you  do,  hence  there's  nothing  for  you, 

"  And  to  want  you  must  soon  fall  a  prey. 

"  You  boast  in  your  pride  of  the  things  you  should  hide, 
"  Which  your  race  to  destruction  have  led, 

"  When  the  bright  sun  doth  shine  then  your  talk's  very 
fine, 
"  But  in  Winter  you're  silent  and  dead. 

"The  sharp  piercing  cold  thee  of  life  then  deprives, 

"  Whilst  I  in  my  dwelling  can  hide, 
"  To  my  home,  I  can  go,  where  I've  plenty,  I  know, 

"  By  my  wisdom  and  foresight  supplied. 

"  Thus  from  what  I  have  said,  you've  no  cause  to  be  led 

"  To  look  upon  me  with  disdain; 
"  But  in  future  should  learn  your  real  state  to  discern, 

"And  strive  true  distinction  to  gain." 

By  this  fable  we  find  how  to  judge  of  mankind,    t 
E'en  the  good  from  the  bad  to  discern ; 

To  observe  in  the  few,  the  grand  marks  that  are  true. 
And  from  all  mere  pretenders  to  turn. 
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We  have  in  the  fly  a  true  description  of  a  worthless 
insignificant  and  conceited  coxcomb.  We  sometimes 
meet  with  such  among  men,  who  set  themselves  up  for 
people  of  consequence.  But  they  are  easUy  discovered 
and  may  soon  be  made  to  know  their  proper  place  by 
the  wise  and  discerning. 


FABLE  XIX. 

SIMONIDES  PRESERVED  BY  THE  GODS. 

What  honour  and  regard  the  learned  find 
From  the  discerning  portion  of  mankind, 
We've  seen  above,  but  what  I  now  intend 
To  show,  is  how  the  same  the  Gods  befriend. 

A  Pugilist  much  noted  in  his  day 
Engaged  Simonides,  for  certain  pay 
To  celebrate  his  fame  in  deathless  verse. 
And  all  his  deeds  of  prowess  to  rehearse. 
('Twas  that  Simonides  of  whom  we  told. 
Who  learning's  sacred  stores  preferr'd  to  gold.) 
He  sought  seclusion,  and  his  work  began, 
But  little  from  the  life  of  such  a  man 
Could  be  obtain'd,  to  hand  him  down  to  fame, 
And  cause  mankind  to  reverence  his  name. 
The  Poet,  therefore,  when  some  time  he'd  spent, 
Uses  his  licence  somewhat  to  invent. 
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Two  kindred  heroes  he  now  forward  brings, 

Fair  Leda's  sons,  whose  praise  the  Poet  sings, 

And  thus  ^^•ith  others'  honours  pailly  dress'd, 

With  gloiy  he  liis  champion  seeks  t'invest. 

Approving  what  he'd  done,  at  once  he  goes, 

And  to  the  PugiUst  his  poem  shows. 

Who  when  the  Poet  claim'd  his  proper  meed, 

Gave  but  one  third  of  what  he  had  agreed, 

•'  A  third  is  all  you  can  be  rightly  paid, 

"  Two  others  share  the  praise,"  the  boxer  said, 

"  Let  them  their  favours  then  on  thee  bestow, 

"  But  lest  thou  shouldst  from  me  in  anger  go, 

"I  for  my  kin,  this  day,  a  supper  make, 

"  And  of  that  meal  invite  thee  to  partake. 

"  Come,  and  be  sm'e  thou  shalt  most  welcome  be, 

"  Like  them  thou  shalt  be  look'd  upon  by  me." 

The  Poet,  altho'  cheated  of  his  due. 

And  vex'd  and  angry,  at  the  same  time  knew 

He  nought  could  gain,  if  he  should  not  be  there, 

Hence  at  the  feast  he  promis'd  to  appear. 

Nor  did  he  wish  the  boxer  to  offend, 

And  make  a  foe  where  he  might  find  a  friend. 

So  he  appear'd,  at  the  appointed  hour, 

The  guests  they  sit  and  the  good  cheer  devour. 

The  board  is  furnish'd,  in  becoming  state, 

With  drinking  cups,  and  wine,  and  costly  plate. 

To  boistrous  mirth  they  joyful  soon  attain, 

And  noise  and  jollity  triumphant  reign. 

But  whilst  the  house  resounds  with  shouts  of  glee, 

Two  youths  outside  the  Poet  ask  to  see. 

Cover'd  with  dust  and  sweat,  in  haste,  they  come, 
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Each  of  them  shews  a  super-human  form, 

A  sen^ant  they  address'd,  to  whom  they  say : 

"  Simonides  we'd  see  without  delay, 

"  Something  we'd  tell,  in  which  he's  much  con- 

cern'd." 
The  servant  struck  with  awe,  thenfrom  them  turn'd 
And  straight  with  fear,  the  urgent  message  brought. 
The  Poet  instantly  the  strangers  sought. 
But  from  the  festive  board  he  scarce  had  gone, 
Than  the  whole  roof  upon  the  rest  fell  down. 
Simonides  is  saved,  but,  strange  to  say. 
Both  youths  had  now  convey 'd  themselves  away. 
The  Poet  saw  no  persons  at  the  gate, 
Their  object's  gain'd,  hence  they  no  longer  wait. 
But  all  who  knew  the  facts  at  once  declared, 
"The  Poets  hfe  th'  immortal  Gods  had  spared, 
"That  Leda's  sons  to  him  amends  had  made, 
"  For  those  two-thhds  the  boxer  should  have  paid." 

The  Pugilist  in  this  fable  acted  a  very  base  part  in 
withholding  from  the  Poet  any  portion  of  the  reward 
that  he  had  agreed  to  give  him,  and  in  this  he  resem- 
bles those  men  who  in  their  transactions  with  others, 
will  lay  hold  of  any  pretext  to  i"un  off  from  their  agree- 
ment. The  Pugilist  ought  to  have  considered  himself 
honoured  in  finding  himself  associated  with  Castor  and 
Pollux,  the  two  sons  of  Leda,  who  according  to  the 
heathen  mythology  were  admitted  among  the  Gods. 
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THE  POET'S  EPILOGUE  TO  EUTYCHUS. 

I've  many  things  to  write,  but  I  forbear, 

Lest  I  too  urgent  should  with  thee  apjDear, 

Knowing  thou  art  with  divers  matters  press'd. 

And  thy  throng'd  mind's  with  num'rous  cares  oppress'd. 

And  others  too  may  wisli  their  pow'rs  to  try. 

Aspiring  after  fame  as  well  as  I, 

For  them  I  some  materials  would  leave, 

Tho'  I  the  same  so  copious  perceive, 

That  there's  no  lack  of  matter  for  the  verse. 

But  lack  of  men  that  matter  to  rehearse. 

What  thou  hast  promised  I  of  thee  require, 

Reward  my  brevity,  as  I  desire, 

And  keep  thy  word  with  one  thou  deem'st  a  friend, 

For  Hfe  is  daily  drawing  near  its  end, 

And  less  shall  I  of  your  kind  favour  gain, 

The  longer  I've  to  wait  thy  gift  t'obtain. 

But  the  more  quickly  you  the  boon  bestow. 

The  more  shall  I  the  profit  of  it  know. 

And  more  enjoyment  will  to  me  arise. 

The  sooner  you  confer  the  promis'd  prize. 

Whilst  you  some  feeble  life  perceive  in  me, 

I  may  some  benefit  obtain  from  thee. 

But  when  my  powers  have  aU  with  age  declined, 

In  vain  you'll  tiy  some  way  of  help  to  find. 

All  aid  is  useless  when  stern  death's  in  view, 

Who  comes,  with  hasty  steps,  to  claim  his  due. 

But  fool  I  am,  to  think  my  pray'rs  can  move, 

Since  pity  a  spontaneous  thing  must  prove. 

A  guilty  convict  may  for  pai'don  sue, 
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Shall  innocence  not  ask  for  what's  her  due? 

Let  then  your  favour  upon  me  descend, 

Then  others  will  in  turn  my  cause  befriend, 

See  to  what  course  a  faithful  vow  will  bind, 

And  make  me  glad  that  I  thy  favour  find. 

I've  gone  beyond  my  aim  in  this  address, 

But  find  it  hard  my  feelings  to  repress. 

Whilst  I,  tho'  conscious  of  what's  just  and  true, 

Am  carp'd  at  by  a  vile  disdainful  crew. 

"  And  who  are  they?"  you  ask,  "  In  time  you'll  know, 

"  For  I  the  names  of  aU  intend  to  shew. 

"  But,  when  a  boy,  I  this  sage  maxim  found, 

"  Conveying  what  appear 'd  most  true  and  sound : 

It  is  a  crime  tvJiich  brings  a  grievous  stain, 

When  lowly  folks  too  openly  complain. 

"  Whilst  I  my  senses  keep,  this  maxim  I'U  retain." 

In  this  Epilogue,  Phsedms  beseeches  his  friend  Eu- 
tychus  to  bestow  those  favours  which  he  intended  to 
confer  upon  him,  quickly,  agreeably  to  the  Proverb  : 

"  Multum  auxihatur  qui  cito." 
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What  is  particularly  declared  in  the  Prologue  to 
this  Book? 

That  things  are  not  always  what  they  seem. 

What  is  the  object  of  the  following  fable  ? 

To  teach  us  that  men  are  often  misled  by  a  fair  appear- 
ance, and  that  they  very  rarely  look  below  the  surface 
of  things. 

FABLE  I. 

What  was  the  stratagem  that  the  aged  Weasel  de- 
vised in  order  to  catch  the  Mice  ? 

She  rolled  herself  among  some  grain,  and  when  the 
Mice  came  to  it,  thinking  it  was  food  only,  she  suddenly 
sprang  upon  them  and  devoured  them. 

Was  the  stratagem  successful? 

The  Weasel  succeeded  in  capturing  and  killing  a 
great  number  of  Mice,  but  at  last  a  cunning  brindle- 
coloured  mouse  who  was  experienced  in  all  kinds  of 
traps  discovered  the  cheat. 

Is  there  any  fable  of  Esop's  that  is  similar  to  this  ? 

Yes,  that  of  "  the  Cat  and  Mice,"  the  aim  of  which 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  "the  Weasel  and 
the  Mice,"  and  that  is  to  teach  us  not  to  be  deceived 
by  appearances,  and  to  look  below  the  surface  of  things 
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FABLE  II. 

What  is  the  worst  way  in  which  men  imitate  the 
Fox  in  this  well-known  apologue. 

By  trying  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  those  whom 
they  have  not  the  talents  or  abilities  to  compete  with. 

FABLE  III. 

What  is  the  object  of  the  third  fable  ? 

To  teach  us  not  to  do  any  thing  hastily  and  without 
full  consideration. 

What  caused  the  Horse  in  this  fable  to  act  so  incon- 
siderately ? 

He  was  hunied  on  by  ungovernable  rage  to  take  an 
immediate  revenge  upon  his  enemy. 

What  was  the  consequence  ? 

He  lost  his  freedom. 

From  what  must  we  abstain  if  we  would  not  bring 
upon  ourselves  irreparable  ills  ? 

All  violent  gusts  of  anger  an^  passion. 

What  should  be  our  conduct  under  great  provocation? 

We  should  govern  ourselves  and  refrain  from  all  in- 
temperate expressions. 

What  encouraging  declaration  should  we  bear  in 
mind  to  lead  us  to  adopt  this  line  of  conduct? 

We  should  remember  the  wise  man's  statement, 
(Prov.  xvi.  32)  that  "  he  who  is  slow  to  anger  is  better 
than  the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city." 

FABLE  IV. 
What  is  represented  in  this  fable? 
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The  foolish  ambition  of  factious  demagogues,  who  in 
popular  tumults  are  often  the  first  to  suffer,  whilst  their 
deluded  followers  escape  punishment. 

FABLE  V. 

From  this  illustration  what  have  authoi-s  reason  to 
object  to  ? 

To  censorious  and  malicious  critisism. 

Is  it  probable  that  Phaedrus  was  exposed  to  such  ? 

It  is,  and  that  he  had,  in  consequence,  just  cause  for 
complaint. 

FABLE  VI. 

What  do  we  learn  from  this  fable  ? 

That  a  hard-hearted,  selfish  and  grasping  person, 
in  his  attempts  at  extortion,  will  sometimes  meet  with 
one  who  is  more  than  his  match 

FABLE  VII. 

What  particular  qualities  did  the  Fox  and  the  Goat 
respectively  exhibit  in  this  fable  ? 

The  Fox  shewed  artful  treachery.  The  Goat  ex- 
hibited foolish  credulity. 

Is  there  any  picture  of  the  same  to  be  found  in  the 
dealings  of  men  with  each  other  ? 

Yes,  the  world,  as  it  exists  at  present,  abounds  with 
knaves  and  fools,  and  instances  are  continually  occur- 
ring of  the  latter  becoming  the  dupes  of  the  former. 

W^ith  what  lesson  of  warning  does  the  credulity  of 
the  Goat  furnish  us  ? 

It  warns  us  against  putting  our  trust  in  artful  and 
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designing  persons  who  care  not  who  sinks,  if  they  can 
but  swim. 

What  lesson  are  we  taught  as  regards  the  Fox? 

That  if  we  through  our  negligence  and  want  of  cau- 
tion fall  into  danger,  we  have  no  right  to  impose  upon 
the  credulous  feelings  of  others  in  order  to  get  out. 

How  are  we  instructed  in  the  Scriptures? 

"  To  be  true  and  just  in  all  our  dealings,  and  to  deal 
with  others  as  we  would  have  others  deal  with  us." 

FABLE  VIII. 

What  is  the  reason  that  men  in  general  are  blind  to 
their  own  faults,  but  very  quick-sighted  in  relation  to 
those  of  others  ? 

It  is  to  be  traced  to  the  natural  deceitfulness  of  the 
human  heart,  in  its  fallen  state. 

What  are  we  enjoined  by  infalible  Avisdom  ? 

"  First  to  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  our  own  eye, 
before  we  presume  to  pluck  out  the  mote  from  our 
brother's  eye." 

FABLE  IX. 

What  is  sacrilege  ? 

A  robbery  of  things  held  sacred. 

How  was  the  thief  in  this  fable  guilty  of  this  hei- 
nous crime? 

He  made  use  of  the  sacred  fire  of  the  temple  in 
order  to  rob  the  temple. 

How  do  persons  of  the  present  day  commit  this 
hateful  crime  ? 
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By  using  the  gifts  which  they  have  received  from  the 
Almighty,  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Divine  Giver. 

What  will  be  the  consequence  ? 

Vengeance  will,  without  doubt,  ultimately  fall  upon 
them. 

FABLE  X. 

In  what  light  are  riches  to  be  considered  ? 

As  the  bane  of  all  righteousness,  the  incentives  to  all 
wickedness,  and  as  more  destructive  than  either  fire  or 
sword. 

May  we  meet  with  a  more  forcible  description  even 
than  this  of  the  evil  power  of  riches? 

Yes,  in  the  word  of  God,  as  we  shall  see  on  referring 
to  (Tim.  vi.  9,  10,  11,  12.) 

FABLE  XI. 

What  tmth  does  this  fable  illustrate  ? 

That  the  mind  is  superior  to  the  body,  and  that 
mental  endowments  distinguish  a  man,  more  than  the 
outward  appearance. 

Are  the  undisceming  among  mankind  of  this  opinion  ? 

No,  they  are  mostly  taken  with  a  specious  outside. 

Whose  judgment  then  should  be  our  guide? 

That  of  the  wise,  who  regard  the  mind  as  that  which 
truly  distinguishes  a  man,  and  the  dress  of  a  person  as 
a  matter  of  mere  secondaiy  consideration. 

FABLE  XII. 

What  lesson  of  wisdom  does  this  little  fable  teach  us? 
Not  to  be  too  much  elated  by  prosperity,  nor  too 
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much  dejected  by  adversity,  but  since  this  our  present 
state  is  a  chequered  scene,  to  take  every  thing,  as  it 
comes,  with  patience  and  equanimity. 

Why  are  the  instructions  of  rehgion  more  effectual 
for  this  end  than  the  maxims  of  philosophy  ? 

Because  they  teach  us  what  mere  philosophy  cannot 
teach  us,  that  this  life  is  but  an  introduction  to  another 
and  a  better  state  of  existence,  and  that  "after  this  ta- 
bernacle shall  be  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God, 
a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

(jJ  Cor.  v.  1.) 
FABLE  XIII. 

What  pradential  maxim  does  Phaedrus  set  before  us 
in  this  fable  ? 

That  we  should  not  cherish  a  serpent  in  our  bosom ; 
that  is,  we  should  not  foster  by  kindness  those  who  are 
ready  to  injure  us,  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity. 

Are  there  then  any  such  instances  of  ingratitude  to 
be  met  with  among  men? 

A  knowledge  of  our  fallen  condition  and  our  experience 
of  mankind  will  con\'ince  us  that  there  have  been,  that 
there  are,  and  will  be,  many  instances  of  this  nature. 

What  excellent  remark  has  been  made  in  relation  to 
this  matter? 

That  to  return  good  for  evil  is  god-Hke,  to  return 
evil  for  evil  is  man -like,  "  and  to  retm-n  evil  for  good  is 
demon-like." 

FABLE  XIV. 

What  kind  of  person  does  the  dragon  in  this  fable 
represent? 
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A  sordid  avaricious,  miserly  person,  who  hoards  up 
his  wealth,  neither  using  it  himself,  nor  suffering  others 
to  make  use  of  it. 

In  what  respect  is  the  reproof  of  the  Fox  to  be  es- 
pecially commended '? 

That  it  was  given  by  him  from  no  interested  motives, 
as  he  had  no  desire  to  possess  any  portion  of  the  gold 
so  eagerly  kept  by  the  Dragon. 

FABLE  XV. 

How  is  this  address  to  Avams  regarded  in  some  of 
the  editions  of  Phsedrus  ? 

As  a  part  of  the  Fox's  speech  to  the  Dragon,  and 
consequently  as  a  continuance  of  the  preceding  fable. 

What  does  it  shew  ? 

It  shews,  in  strong  and  hvely  colours,  the  power  of 
avarice,  and  how  absurdly  miserable  a  person  becomes, 
when  he  falls  under  the  influence  of  this  debasing  vice. 

FABLE  XVI. 

What  does  this  fable  exhibit  ? 

The  picture  of  a  tme  philosopher,  one  whose  mind 
was  his  sole  wealth,  and  who  preferred  the  sacred  trea- 
sures of  knowledge  to  gold  and  silver. 

'\^'^lat  tinith  does  the  fable  itself  especially  exemplify? 

That  learning  will  stand  our  friend  when  riches  fail. 

Had  Simonides  any  other  good  quality  besides  being 
wise? 

We  may  hope  that  he  was  generous  also,  and  that 
he  not  only  spoke  to  his  less  fortimate  ship-mates  in  the 
way  stated  in  the  fable,  but  that  he  also  relieved  and 
assisted  them. 
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FABLE  XVII. 

What  are  we  taught  in  this  illustration? 
That  persons  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the 
world  who  are  great  talkers,  but  little  doers. 

FABLE  XVIII. 

What  does  this  fable  exhibit? 

A  contention  between  two  opposite  characters  ? 

What  different  persons  among  men  do  the  fly  and 
the  ant  represent  ? 

A  thoughtless,  giddy,  conceited  coxcomb,  and  a  man 
who  is  diligent,  careful,  and  provident. 

In  what  way  did  the  ant  expose  the  shallowness  of 
the  fly's  pi'etensions  ? 

By  shewing  on  what  false  grounds  he  boasted. 

Are  there  any  amongst  mankind  who  adopt  this  false 
ground  of  boasting  ? 

Yes,  there  are  many  persons  to  be  found  amongst 
men  who  glory  in  their  shame. 

By  whom  are  they  reproved,  and  made  to  know  their 
true  place? 

By  the  wise  and  discerning. 

FABLE  XIX. 

How  did  the  Pugilist  in  this  fable  act? 
In  a  base  dishonest  manner. 
How  did  he  act  so? 

By   withholding    from    the  Poet  a  portion  of  the 
reward  which  he  had  promised  him. 
What  class  of  people  does  he  resemble  ? 
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Those  who,  in  their  transactions  with  others,  will  lay 
hold  of  any  pretext  to  mn  off  from  their  agreement. 

In  what  respect  should  he  have  considered  himself 
honoured? 

In  being  associated  with  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  two 
sons  of  Leda,  who  according  to  the  heathen  mythology, 
were  admitted  among  the  Gods. 

EPILOGUE. 

To  whom  is  this  Epilogue  address 'd? 

To  Eutychus. 

What  does  he  beseech  him  to  ? 

To  bestow  those  favours  which  he  intended  to  confer 
upon  him,  quickly,  agreeably  to  the  Proverb :  "  He 
gives  doubly  who  gives  quickly." 
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THE  POET  TO  PARTICULO. 

To  end  my  work,  ere  this,  I  had  design'd. 

That  others  might  sufficient  matter  find. 

But  soon  unwise  this  course  to  me  appear'd, 

And  its  resuhs,  in  secret  thought,  I  fear'd. 

For  if  another  Fabuhst  arise, 

And  he  his  genius  to  the  work  apphes. 

How  could  he  guess  at  what  I've  left  alone? 

And  since  each  one  has  genius  of  his  own, 

Would  that  which  takes  its  colour  from  the  same, 

By  such  be  safely  handed  down  to  fame  ? 

No  light,  but  weighty  reasons,  then  on  me  prevail, 

Still  to  pursue  each  brief  imagined  tale, 

Since  thou,  Particulo,  dost  not  refuse 

To  read  my  work,  and  patronize  my  muse. 

I  write  in  Esop's  style,  not  in  his  name. 

And  for  the  most  part  I  the  subject  claim. 

Tho'  some  brief  portion  Esop  might  indite. 

The  more  I  from  my  oven  invention  write, 

The  style  is  ancient,  but  the  matter's  new, 

When  leisurely  you've  read  these  pages  thro', 

Some  you  may  meet  who  secretly  inchne 

This  work  to  lessen,  and  myself  malign, 
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But  often  men  bestow  their  censures  vain 
On  excellence,  which  they  can  ne'er  attain. 
If  such  as  thou  my  humble  work  commend, 
It  gains  at  once  a  firm  and  steady  friend, 
Wliich  proves  it  worthy  of  a  lasting  fame, 
Whilst  ignorant  praises  would  but  hurt  the  same, 
Hence  I  in  such  see  nought  that  I  desire. 
But  rather  to  the  leamed's  praise  aspire. 

THE  SAME  POET. 

When  Esop's  name  throughout  this  work  you  see, 

(That  name  aU  honour  shall  receive  from  me) 

Let  it  be  known  that  I  would  share  the  fame, 

That  ever  must  belong  to  such  a  name 

Just  as  is  done  by  modern  Statuaries, 

T'  increase  their  gains  and  cause  their  works  to  please, 

They  fix  thereto  the  name  of  "  Praxiteles." 

Or  p'rhaps  the  name  of  Myron's  made  t'adorn 

The  silver  cup  which  looks  both  old  and  worn. 

For  envy  with  corrosive  tooth,  will  try 

Whatever  work  is  new  to  vihfy. 

All  ancient  things  men  leam  with  heat  to  prize. 

But  modern  works  of  art,  tho'  good,  despise. 

The  little  fable,  which  I  now  relate. 

Will  serve  what  I  have  said  to  illustrate. 
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FABLE  I. 

DEMETRIUS  AND  MENANDER. 

Demetrius  who  Phalerius  was  call'd, 

Duly  at  Athens  was  as  chief  install'd, 

But  reign'd  with  wicked  and  tyrannic  sway ; 

Yet  people,  as  their  wont  is,  rush  to  pay 

Their  homage,  and  with  adulation  ciy : 

"We  wish  thee  all  prosperity  and  joy." 

The  very  nobles,  too,  are  Ibrc'd  to  appear, 

And  kiss  the  hand  of  him  whose  rule  they  fear. 

Though  secretly  they  mourn  their  adverse  fate. 

And  from  their  inmost  souls  the  tyrant  hate. 

And  lastly  come  the  idlers  not  a  few. 

And  those  who  liv'd,  at  ease,  vrith  nought  to  do. 

Who  crept  along  not  wishing  to  oflfend 

Their  potent  chief  by  faihng  to  attend. 

Amongst  which  last  Menander  might  be  seen, 

Who  for  his  comedies  renown 'd  had  been. 

Menander's  person  Phalerius  ne'er  knew, 

Tho'  he'd  admiring  read  the  Poet  thro' 

And  him  esteem'd  a  man  of  genius  true. 

His  head  be-daub'd,  and  robe  cast  loosely  on, 

With  light  and  sauntering  step  he  moved  along. 

Him  when  the  tyrant  saw  quite  in  the  rear. 

He  says,  "  How  dares  that  soft-paced  sloven  enter 

here. 
"  0  that's  Menander,"  those  around  him  cry, 
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His  tone  then  changed,  with  bright  and  ghstening 

eye, 
He  calls  him  to  approach,  puts  forth  his  hand, 
And  welcomes  him  with  looks  and  accents  bland. 

The  point  in  this  fable  seems  to  consist  in  Phalerius 
observing  Menander  humbly  clad,  and  quite  in  the  rear, 
thus  shewing  how  meanly  so  good  a  Poet,  (he  being,  at 
that  time,  a  modern  writer)  was  held  in  pubUc  estima- 
tion, thus  exemplifying  the  truth  of  the  statement  pre- 
viously made : 

— "  Plus  vetustis  nam  favet 

"  Invidia  mordax  quam  bonis  prsesentibus." 

Praxiteles  and  Myron  were  celebrated  statuaries,  the 
former  made  two  statues  of  Venus  with  great  ait  and 
industry,  and  the  latter  rendered  himself  famous  by 
making  a  young  heifer  which  was  represented  so  much 
to  the  life,  that  it  not  only  deceived  the  herd,  but  even 
the  herdsman  himself.  (See  Bailey's  Phaed.,  Book  5, 
Fab.  2nd.,  notes.) 

Manum  osculantur — This  was  an  ancient  mode  of 
paying  honour  to  Princes.     (Bailey's  Phaed.) 

Menander  was  an  Athenian  Poet  and  was  regarded 
as  the  chief  of  the  comedians,  and  is  highly  com- 
mended by  QuintiUan.  He  wrote  one  hundred  and 
eight  comedies,  of  which  there  is  nothing  left,  but 
some  few  verses  scattered  here  and  there  in  other 
writings.     (Bailey's  Phsed.) 
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FABLE  II. 
THE  BALD  MAN  AND  THE  FLY. 

An  old  man's  bald  head  was  once  bit  by  a  fly, 

To  crush  her  at  once  the  man  tries, 
But  he  dealt  not  his  foe,  but  himself  a  hard  blow, 

When  the  fly  in  derision  thus  cries : 
"  Should  a  fault  that's  so  shght  such  resentment  excite, 

"  And  provoke  this  dire  vengeance  from  thee, 
"  How  much  for  your  blow,  to  yourself  then  you  owe, 

"  How  against  your  own  self  you  must  be. 
Says  the  man  in  reply,  "  you  most  impudent  fly, 

*'  With  myself  I  with  ease  can  agree, 
"  I  could  never  intend  my  own  self  to  offend, 

"  But  my  blow  was  intended  for  thee. 
"  Thou,  a  blood-sucker  base,  art  a  scourge  to  our  race, 

"  And  thy  death  I  would  gladly  procure, 
"  And  could  I  accomplish  that  object,  I  would 

"  A  much  greater  evil  endure." 

From  this  fable  we  find,  an  ofience  undesign'd 

We  may  easily  leam  how  to  bear ; 
But  those  who  do  ill,  by  intention  and  will. 

We  are  bound  not  to  pardon  or  spare. 

Both  reason  and  rehgion  teach  us  to  put  up  vnth. 
slight  offences,  and  not  to  break  out  into  resentment  at 
every  little  petty  aggression,  but,  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  as  this  fable  manifestly  declares,  a  great  difference 
between  offences  that  are  committed  designedly  and- 
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with  intention  and  premeditation,  and  those  which  are 
merely  accidental.  But  whatever  offences  we  may  have 
met  with,  whether  they  have  been  designed  or  acciden- 
tal, the  Scripture  declaration  is  clear  and  express : 
"  Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil." 


FABLE  III. 

THE  MAN  AND  THE  ASS. 

A  Man  once  offer'd  up  a  swine, 
To  Hercules  the  God  divine. 
He  to  that  God  his  safety  owed. 
And  thus  his  gratitude  he  shew'd. 
What  of  the  victim's  food  remain'd 
An  Ass  he  proffer'd,  who  disdain'd 
The  dang'rous  gift,  and  shrewdly  said 
"  I  know  the  end  of  him  it  fed, 
"  As  it  might  prove  to  me  a  bane, 
"  I'll  not  receive  such  doubtful  gain." 

From  this  example  we  may  learn 
AU  ill-got  dang'rous  wealth  to  spurn. 
But  if  you  say  that  wealth  so  gain'd 
May  yet  with  profit  be  retain 'd, 
I  answer,  "where  it  profits  one, 
A  thousand  by  it  are  undone." 

Ill  got  gains  verj'  seldom  prosper.  There  seems  to 
be  some  kind  of  fatality  attending  that  wealth  which 
has  been  obtained  bv  unlawful  means.    Thei^e  are,  it  is 
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tme,  as  the  fable  intimates,  some  exceptions,  but  they 
are  rare: 

"  Paucis  est  bono,  multis  male." 

VeiTem  a  boar.  It  was  customary  to  sacrifice  a  boar 
to  Hercules,  he  having,  as  fabulously  represented, 
conquered  the  Erymanthean  boar.  The  custom  among 
the  heathen  of  sacrificing  innocent  animals  was,  no 
doubt,  derived  originally  from  the  Jews. 


FABLE  IV 
THE  BUFFOON  AND  THE  COUNTRYMAN. 

The  favours  which  mankind  confer 

Misplaced  are  often  seen  ; 
But,  when  the  tnath  comes  out,  they  find 

How  partial  they  have  been. 

A  certain  man  of  opulence 
Would  entertain  his  friends  ; 

So  he  amusement  to  pro-sdde. 
To  diff'rent  artists  sends. 

"For  something  new  I  mil,"  he  says, 

"A  good  reward  bestow!" 
Each  person  comes,  in  eager  haste. 

Some  special  gift  to  shew. 
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Amongst  them  comes  a  choice  Buffoon, 
For  ready  wit  well  known, 

"Who  says,  "  a  clever  feat  I'll  do, 
"  Which  ne'er  has  yet  been  shewn." 

Report  thereof  now  quickly  spreads 

Thro'  all  the  city  round ; 
And  hence  the  crowds  come  pouring  in. 

And  room  can  scarce  be  found. 

The  wit  appears  upon  the  stage. 

Unaided  and  alone. 
Nothing  whate'er  he  brings  with  him, 

Nor  says  what  shall  be  shewn. 

But  whilst  they  all  in  silence  gaze. 
His  head  he  downward  dropp'd, 

Then  straight  before  the  eager  crowd 
He  on  a  sudden  stopp'd. 

To  squeak  now  like  a  pig  he  tries, 
On  which  loud  plaudits  rose, 

"Whilst  some  supposed  a  real  pig 
Was  hid  beneath  his  clothes. 

They  bid  him  cast  his  cloak  aside, 
And  shew  what  was  conceal 'd ; 

He  does  so,  when  to  their  surprise, 
He  nought  beneath  reveal'd. 
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Now  much  more  loudly  than  before, 

They  load  him  with  applause, 
At  last  a  Countryman  stands  up, 

As  soon  as  there's  a  pause, 

And  thus  he  to  the  people  says  : 

"  I'll  do  the  thing  as  well ; 
"Yea,  if  to-morrow  you'll  attend, 

"The  mimic  I'll  excel." 

The  time  arrived,  they  both  appear, 

That  they  applause  may  win, 
And  greater  numbers  than  before. 

In  haste,  come  crowding  in. 

They  seated  round  impatient  wait 

Their  favourite  to  cheer, 
But  the  conceited  clown  resolve 

With  ridicule,  to  hear. 

The  mimic  first  begins  to  squeak. 

As  usual,  they  commend, 
At  length,  the  Countryman  comes  forth 

And  begs  they'll  all  attend. 

He  also  stood,  and  dropp'd  his  head 

Before  the  silly  folk, 
But  he  a  real  living  pig 

Had  hid  beneath  his  cloak. 
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Its  ear  he  pinch 'd,  the  creature  gave 

A  loud  and  piercing  cry. 
The  people  shout,  "  'Tis  nothing  like, 

"  And  you  but  vainly  try. 

"  The  other's  squeak,  in  our  esteem, 

"Is  more  to  nature  true, 
"  Than  that  poor  imitation  which 

"  Has  just  now  come  from  you." 

They  then  proceed  to  hiss  him  off, 

But  he  doth  them  astound, 
"  See  here,"  he  says,  and  shews  the  pig, 

"What  judges  you  are  found! 

"An  imitation  you  commend, 

"  With  plaudits  loud  and  long, 
"  But  what  is  real  you  despise, 

"  And  deem  it  false  and  wrong." 

We  see  in  this  fable  the  partiality  and  prejudice  of 
the  multitude.  How  often  have  we  seen  ignorant  and 
conceited  persons  setting  themselves  up  as  connoisseurs 
and  judges  of  the  talents  and  abilities  of  others,  till  at 
last,  by  some  egregious  blunder,  they  shew  themselves 
in  their  true  light. 
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THE  POET  TO  PAKTICULO. 

I've  many  pleasing  things  which  yet  remain, 
In  full  variety,  to  entertain ; 
But  moderate  things  to  pleasure  most  conduce, 
Which  clog  the  sated  sense,  if  too  profuse ; 
Hence  thou,  Particulo,  so  much  renown'd, 
Whose  noble  name  shall  in  my  verse  be  found. 
And  live  therein,  till  Roman  learning  end, 
Wilt  more  my  briefness,  than  my  wit,  commend, 
Since  Poets  most  by  tediousness  offend. 

It  is  very  certain  that  we  may  have  too  much  even 
of  what  is  good,  and  that  the  most  excellent  things, 
if  put  forth  in  too  great  abundance  will  become  weari- 
some and  offensive.  Some  one  has  remarked  that 
"  the  soul  of  wit  is  brevity."  It  is  equally  true  that 
the  bane  of  excellence  is  prolixity.  Phsedrus  therefore 
intimates  to  his  noble  friend  and  patron  Particulo,  that 
he  is  drawing  very  near  to  the  close  of  his  work,  and 
that  he  would  not  fall  into  the  error  of  some  Poets,  who 
seem  to  think  that  they  never  can  become  wearisome. 

But,  says  our  fabulist, 
"'  Temperatse  suaves  sunt  argutise,  immodicae  offendunt." 
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FABLE  V. 

THE  TWO  BALD  MEN. 

A  man  bald-headed  chanc'd  one  day, 

To  find  a  comb  in  the  highway. 

Another  comes  as  bald  as  he, 

And  says,  "  That  prize,  pray  share  with  me." 

"  Look  what  it  is!"  the  former  ci'ies, 

And  shews  to  him  the  doubtful  prize, 

"The  Gods  are  gracious,  as  you  see, 

"But  fate  forbids  that  this  should  be 

"A  prize  to  us,  since  we've  no  hair 

"A  comb's  kind  ofl&ces  to  share. 

"Thus,  as  they  say,  our  luck's  but  vain, 

"We've  found  a  treasure  but  no  gain." 

This  fable  will  those  people  suit. 
Who've  gain'd  a  prize  that  yields  no  fniit. 

We  have  here  a  humorous  description  of  a  worth- 
less prize.  How  many  have  become  possessors  of  what 
has  proved  to  be  any  thing  but  a  prize  to  them. 

FABLE  VI. 

PRINCE  THE  PIPER. 

A  mind  that's  frivolous  and  vain. 
And  covetous  of  empty  gain, 
Fill'd  with  a  foolish  confidence. 
And  swell'd  with  its  own  consequence, 
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Is,  from  its  l6^dty,  with  ease, 
Brought  to  any  course  you  please. 

A  Piper  somewhat  known  to  fame, 

No  titled  Prince,  but  Prince  by  name, 

Was  for  Bathyllus  wont  to  play, 

(A  noted  dancer  of  the  day.) 

Once  as  he  played,  I  know  not  where, 

An  accident  befell  him  there. 

The  stage  was  moved,  but  sad  to  tell, 

A  portion  on  the  Piper  fell, 

Breaking  his  left  leg  with  the  weight, 

Leaving  poor  Prince  in  piteous  state. 

If  he  his  dexter-pipe  had  lost. 

E'en  that  he'd  cleem'd  of  lighter  cost. 

Loudly  from  pain,  he's  heard  to  mourn, 

Then  by  kind  hands  is  homeward  borne. 

Some  months  elapse  ere  he's  restor'd, 

And  fit  again  to  walk  abroad. 

Meantime  the  Piper's  skill  is  miss'd, 

And  much  he's  wanted  to  assist 

Bathyllus  in  his  nimble  bounds, 

And  cheer  him  with  his  tuneful  sounds. 

Some  games  were  ordered  by  my  Lord, 

When  Prince  began  to  walk  abroad, 

By  bribes  and  prayers  he's  led  to  say 

He'd  come,  but  only  on  that  day. 

The  hour  ai-rives,  fresh  rumours  spread. 

Some  say,  "  Poor  Prince  the  Piper's  dead." 

Others  again  more  truly  say, 

"  He'll  here  appear  without  delay." 
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The  curtain's  drawn,  the  thunders  roar, 

And  forth  the  Gods  their  fustian  pour. 

The  Music's  hush'd,  when  one,  that  night, 

Eeceives  a  poem  to  recite. 

In  w^hich  'twas  said,  "  Ye  Romans  leani 

"  To  greet  your  Prince's  safe  return." 

When  this  is  said,  and  plaudits  rise. 

Prince  to  himself  the  words  applies. 

Thinlving  that  that  to  him  was  said, 

Which  for  the  Emp'ror's  praise  was  made. 

His  hand  he  kiss'd,  Equestrians  stare, 

But  of  his  folly  soon  awai'e, 

They  with  loud  bursts  of  laughter  roar, 

And  cry,  "  We'll  have  tlie  Ode  once  more." 

The  odes  repeated  once  again. 

Poor  Prince  no  longer  can  refrain, 

But  falls  down  flat  upon  his  face, 

Struck  with  the  honours  of  the  place. 

The  Knights  now  in  derision  cheer, 

Some  say,  "He  wants  the  Crown  to  wear." 

But  now  the  Piper's  error's  known. 

To  all  his  folly's  fully  shewn. 

With  legs  and  shoes  and  coat  all  white. 

In  foppish  form  he  greets  their  sight. 

Boasting  of  honours  not  his  own. 

Till  headlong  from  the  place  he's  thrown. 

The  poor  Pijier'in  this  fable  cuts  but  a  sony  figure. 
He  is  the  representative  of  that  class  of  people  who  are 
always  looking  out  for  praise,  their  vanity  leading  them 
to  suppose  that  they  are  objects  of  men's  admiration, 
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when  they  are  not  even  in  their  thoughts.  We  see  in 
this  fable  into  what  fooHsh  courses  vain  people  are  apt 
to  fail,  and  we  are  taught  also  not  to  be  covetous  of 
empty  praise.  The  Ode  itself,  as  applied  to  the  Em- 
peror, was  but  a  vain  piece  of  flattery,  he  being  a  most 
vicious  and  tyrannical  Prince,  and  less  deserving  of  the 
greetings  of  the  multitude,  than  even  poor  Prince  the 
Piper  was.  The  praise  itself  was  the  praise  of  mere 
sycophants  and  worshippers  of  wealth  and  power,  and 
was  utterly  empty  and  worthless. 

"  Sinistram  fregit  tibiam."  There  is  in  the  original, 
a  play  upon  the  word  "  Tibia,"  which  is  lost  in  the 
translation.  The  word  means  "  the  leg,"  and  it  is  also 
"  a  term  applied  to  a  wind  instrument  of  the  flute  kind, 
much  used  by  the  nations  of  antiquity,  originally  con- 
structed of  the  leg-bone  of  an  animal,  from  whence  the 
name  is  derived.  They  were  of  various  forms,  and  occa- 
sionally double,  as  in  our  example  copied  from  Grater, 
which  shews  the  stops  on  each  flute,  both  of  which 
were  played  together,  the  cheeks  of  the  player  being 
occasionally  strengthened  by  a  leathern  mouth-piece 
fastening  round  the  cheek." 

The  above  is  extracted  from  the  Art  Journal's  Dic- 
tionaiy  of  Terms  in  Ait,  Vol.  4th.  Published,  1852. 

"Dii,  the  performers  who  personated  the  heathen 
Deities."    (See  Valpy's  Pha^d.,  Fab.  6,  Book  5,  note  ]  1 .) 

— "  Homo  mens  se  in  pulpito,  &c." 

The  pulpit  was  that  part  of  the  theatre,  where  the 
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actors  used  to  sing  and  act  comic  pieces.  (Vide  Bailey's 
Pha;d.)  The  word  has  not  been  inserted  in  the  trans- 
lation, as  it  is  not  capable  of  being  so  applied  in  English, 


FABLE  VII. 

OPPOETUNITY  DESCEIBED. 

One  standing  on  a  razor's  edge, 
Passing  along  with  rapid  flight, 
Bald,  but  with  single  tuft  in  front. 
His  body  naked  to  the  sight. 
Him  if  you  seize,  you  may  retain. 
Once  lost,  not  Jove  can  e'er  regain. 
Thus  are  we  taught  the  worth  of  time, 
Shewn  how  life's  moments  flit  away, 
When  once  they're  pass'd,  they  ne'er  return, 
Hence  needful  work  brooks  no  delay. 

Thus  to  paint  time  the  ancients  please. 
That  we  may  it  by  the  fore-lock  seize. 

As  Phaidrus  draws  to  the  close  of  his  work,  he  de- 
scribes the  worth  of  time,  reminding  us  of  its  swiftness, 
and  that  when  once  passed,  it  can  never  be  recalled, 
and  therefore  exhorting  all  persons  to  make  the  most 
of  the  present  opportunity.  Thus  the  advice  "  Take 
time  by  the  fore-lock,"  has  become  a  proverb.  But  a 
wiser  than  Phadms  has  said :  "Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,  for  there  is  no  work 
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nor  device,  nor  knowledge  in  the  grave  whither  thou 

goest."     (Ecclesiastes  ix,  10.) 

FABLE  VIII. 
THE  BULL  AND  THE  CALF. 

A  Bull  was  once  trying  to  squeeze  thro'  a  place 

Which  led  to  a  rack  fuU  of  hay, 
But  he  could  not  succeed,  'twas  so  narrow  indeed, 

And  his  horns  too  he  found  in  the  way. 

Then  a  siUy  young  Calf  him  presumes  to  ad\ise, 
But  the  Bull  looks  upon  him  with  scorn, 

And  says,  "All  you  would  say  I've  known  many  a  day, 
"  Yea  a  long  time  before  you  were  bom." 

If  we  give  those  advice  who  are  wiser  than  we, 
In  the  silly  young  calf  we  our  picture  shall  see. 

We  are  taught  in  this  illustration  not  to  obtmde  our 
advice  on  those  who  are  superior  in  wisdom  to  ourselves, 
otherwise  we  shall  subject  ourselves  to  contempt,  hke 
the  calf  in  the  fable. 

FABLE  IX. 

THE  HUNTSIVIAN  AND  HIS  DOG. 

TO  PHILETUS. 

A  brave  old  Dog  that  oft  had  shewn 

His  courage  in  the  chase, 
Who  the  swift  prfey  had  e'er  held  fast, 

And  gain'd  his  master's  praise ; 
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Had  feeble  now  become  thro'  age, 

Thus  all  his  powers  were  slow, 
When  by  the  ear  he  seiz'd  the  boar, 

The  same  he  oft  let  go ; 
For  now  his  teeth,  by  time  decay 'd. 

No  more  the  prey  could  hold, 
The  huntsman  then  dissatisfied, 

Began  his  dog  to  scold. 
The  aged  Dog  look'd  up  and  said, 

"  My  mind  is  with  thee  still, 
"  It  is  my  strength  alone  that's  fail'd, 

"And  not  my  active  will. 
"  Think  what  I  have  been,  and  give  praise, 

"  Nor  chide  for  what  I'm  not," 
Thus  thou 'It,  Philetus,  see  my  drift. 

And  me  just  praise  allot. 

This  fable  is  veiy  properly  placed  by  Phsedms  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  book.  He  intimates  to  us  that  he 
has  the  will  still  further  to  benefit  mankind  by  his  use- 
ful lessons  and  pnidential  maxims,  but  he  is  aged,  and 
as  old  age  advances,  the  powers  both  of  mind  and  body 
usually  decline.  Hence,  as  he  says,  we  are  rather  to 
commend  him  for  his  earnest  will,  than  to  censure  him 
for  his  want  of  power. 
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OF  THE  FIFTH  BOOK. 


What  is  the  Poet's  object  in  his  introductoiy  address 
to  his  friend  and  patron,  Particulo  ? 

To  acquaint  him  with  his  reasons  for  writing  a  fifth 
book,  and  to  explain  to  him  the  nature  of  his  work. 

How  does  he  characterize  his  work? 

As  Esopean,  so  far  as  the  manner  was  concerned, 
but  as  regarded  the  matter,  the  greater  part,  he  says, 
was  his  own. 

Does  he  not  speak  of  some  one  who  tried  to  traduce 
his  work? 

Yes. 

How  does  he  regard  such? 

As  men  who  censure  what  they  are  unable  to  imitate. 

What  are  the  comphmentaiy  lines  that  he  then  ad- 
dresses to  Particulo  ? 

"If  such  as  thou  my  humble  work  commend. 

"  It  gains  at  once  a  firm  and  steady  friend, 

"  Which  proves  it  worthy  of  a  lasting  fame, 

"  Whilst  ignorant  praises  would  but  hurt  the  same. 

"  Hence  I  in  such  see  nought  I  can  desire, 

"  But  rather  to  the  learned's  praise  aspire." 

What  does  he  say  of  Esop  ? 

That  he  Phsedrus  would  be  glad  to  share  the  fame 
of  that  ancient  fabulist. 
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What  does  he  declare  to  be  the  drift  of  the  first  fable 
of  this  fifth  book  ? 

To  shew  that  things  which  are  ancient  are  often 
greatly  admired,  whilst  those  which  are  modern,  though 
of  equal,  and  perhaps  of  superior  merit,  are  thought 
lightly  of. 

FABLE  I. 

What  was  the  character  of  Demetrius  Phalerius  '> 

He  was  a  man  of  a  tyrannical  disposition  who  ruled 
the  people  of  Athens  with  great  rigour. 

How  was  he  treated  by  the  people  ? 

They  all  came  to  pay  him  homage,  notwithstanding 
his  severity. 

Who  came  amongst  the  rest  ? 

The  Poet  Menander. 

Was  Menander  personally  known  to  Phalerius? 

No,  but  Phalerius  had  read  Menander 's  comedies, 
which  he  greatly  admired,  esteeming  their  author  a 
man  of  tine  genius. 

What  does  he  say  on  seeing  Menander  meanly  clad, 
and  creeping  along  behind  all  the  rest. 

He  expresses  his  sui-prise  that  such  a  person  should 
dare  to  approach  him. 

When  told  by  the  attendants  that  it  was  Menander, 
the  Poet,  what  was  the  effect  ? 

Phalerius  immediately  changed  his  tone,  and  with 
looks  of  kindness  bade  the  Poet  welcome. 

What  is  the  point  in  this  fable  ? 

The  point  seems  to  consist  in  Phalerius  observing 
Menander  humbly  clad,  and  in  the  rear;  shewing  how 
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meanly  so  excellent  a  Poet,  (he  being  at  that  time  a 
modern  writer)  was  held  in  public  estimation,  thus  ex- 
emplifying what  had  been  previously  stated,  that  men 
admire  what  is  ancient,  and  depreciate  what  is  modern, 
although  the  latter  may  be  equally  excellent,  and  per- 
haps superior  to  the  former. 

Who  were  Praxiteles  and  Myron? 

Celebrated  statuaries. 

How  does  Bailey  in  his  edition  of  Phaedrus  speak  of 
the  term  "Manum  osculantur?" 

As  an  ancient  mode  of  paying  honour  to  Princes. 

How  was  Menander  regarded  by  posterity? 

As  the  chief  of  the  comedians. 

By  whom  is  he  highly  commended  ? 

By  Quintillian. 

Of  how  many  comedies  was  he  the  author  ? 

Of  one  hundred  and  eight. 

Do  any  of  his  works  remain  at  the  present  day  ? 

Nothing  is  left  but  a  few  verses  scattered  here  and 
there  in  other  writings. 

FABLE  II. 

What  is  the  moral  that  is  conveyed  in  this  fable? 

That  there  is  a  great  difference  between  offences  that 
are  designed  and  those  which  are  accidental ;  that  the 
latter  may  be  pardoned,  but  that  they  who  commit  the 
former  ought  to  be  punished. 

What  direction  have  we  on  this  subject  in  Holy 
Scripture  ? 

Whatever  offences  we  have  met  with,  whether  they 
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have  been  designed  or  accidental,  the  Scripture  direc- 
tion is  clear  and  express:  "  Eecompense  to  no  man  evil 
for  evil." 

FABLE  III. 
What  are  we  taught  in  this  fable? 
To  refuse  all  unlawful  gains,  because  ill-got  gains 
very  seldom  prosper. 

FABLE  IV. 

What  does  this  fable  depict? 

The  ignorant  prejudice  of  the  multitude 

How  was  it  shewn  in  this  illustration? 

By  their  commending  an  imitation  and  despising 
the  reality. 

What  does  the  Poet  say  to  Particulo,  in  the  address 
which  follows  this  fable  ? 

He  tells  him  that  he  has  many  more  excellent  things 
to  say  to  him,  but  as  even  the  most  excellent  things,  if 
put  forth  in  too  great  an  abundance,  will  become  weari- 
some and  offensive,  he  forbears. 

What  does  he  mean  to  intimate  to  us  ? 

That  he  is  drawing  very  near  to  the  close  of  his  work. 

What  is  such  an  intimation  a  mark  of? 

Of  the  author's  modesty,  and  of  his  desire  to  please 
and  benefit  his  readers ;  he  being  unwilling  to  fall  into 
the  error  of  some  Poets  who  think  that  they  can  never 
become  wearisome. 

FABLE  V. 

Of  what  are  we  humorously  informed  in  this  illus- 
tration ? 
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That  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  worthless 
prize. 

FABLE  VI. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  Piper  in  the  fable  ? 

We  can  see  therein  nothing  but  a  foolish  and  con- 
temptible vanity. 

Of  what  class  of  people  is  he  the  representative  ? 

Of  those  who  are  always  looking  out  for  praise. 

To  what  does  their  vanity  often  lead  them? 

It  often  leads  them  to  suppose  that  they  are  the 
objects  of  men's  admiration,  when  they  are  not  even 
in  their  thoughts. 

Of  what  ought  we  not  to  be  desirous  ? 

Of  empty  praise. 

How  do  you  characterize  the  ode  as  it  apphed  to  the 
Emperor? 

As  a  vain  piece  of  flattery. 

Why? 

Because  he  to  whom  it  was  directed,  was  a  most 
vicious  and  tyrannical  Prince,  and  they  who  offered 
their  fulsome  adulations  were  mere  sycophants,  and 
worshippers  of  wealth  and  power. 

FABLE  VII. 

Of  what  does  Phsedrus  remind  us,  as  he  draws  to  the 
close  of  his  work  ? 

Of  the  swiftness  of  time,  and  that  time,  once  passed, 
can  never  be  recalled. 
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What  is  the  exhortation  given  by  the  Poet  to  all 
pei'sons? 

To  make  the  most  of  the  present  season. 

Name  a  certain  Proverb  to  the  same  effect? 

"  Take  time  by  the  fore-lock." 

What  has  a  wiser  than  Phsedrus  said  in  relation  to 
this  matter? 

"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might,  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge 
in  the  grave  whither  thou  goest."    (Ecclesiastes  ix.  10.) 

FABLE  VIII. 

What  are  we  taught  in  this  illustration? 

Not  to  obtrude  our  advice  on  persons  who  are  wiser 
than  ourselves. 

Wliat  will  be  the  consequence  if  we  do. 

We  shall  expose  ourselves  to  deserved  contempt,  and 
resemble  the  calf  in  the  fable. 

FABLE  IX. 

Wliy  is  this  fable  very  properly  placed  by  Phaedrus 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  book  ? 

Because  it  intimates  to  us  that  the  fabuhst  has  the 
will  still  further  to  benefit  mankind  by  his  useful  lessons 
and  pradential  maxims,  but  he  is  aged,  and  his  powers 
both  of  mind  and  body  are  all  on  the  decline.  Hence, 
as  he  says,  we  are  rather  to  commend  him  for  his 
earnest  will,  than  to  censure  him  for  bis  want  of  power. 
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FABLE  I. 
THE  SICK  KITE. 


A  Eate  had  many  months  lain  sick, 

And  fearing  he  should  die, 
He  asks  his  mother,  if  she  would 

Unto  the  Gods  apply. 
Says  he,  "  To  all  the  altars  haste, 

"  And  there  my  vows  record, 
"  That  I  their  favour  may  obtain, 

"  And  be  to  health  restored." 

"  I  willingly,  my  son,"  said  she, 

"  Would  do  what  you  require, 
"  But  fear  the  Gods  averse  would  be 

"  To  grant  what  you  desire. 
"  Their  sacred  Altars  you've  defiled, 

"  No  sacrifices  spared, 
"  What  God  shall  I  entreat  for  thee, 

"  Since  thou  for  none  hast  cared." 

We  are  reminded  in  this  fable  of  the  Httle  dependence 
that  is  to  be  placed  on  the  vows  that  are  made  on  a 
sick-bed,  and  when  death  appears  to  be  approaching. 
Vows  and  resolutions  that  are  made  at  this  time  are, 
in  most  cases,  the  result  of  fear,  and  are  no  proofs 
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whatever  that  the  mind  has  undergone  any  salutary 
change,  or  that  the  person  who  makes  them  has  be- 
come tmly  penitent.  Some  men  foohshly  suppose  that 
they  can  neglect  God  all  their  lives,  and  obtain  his  for- 
giveness by  making  a  few  hollow  vows  on  their  death- 
beds. But  it  has  frequently  happened  that  the  most 
solemn  resolutions  of  amendment  of  life  have  been 
made  by  men  in  sickness,  and  when  they  have 
imagined  that  they  were  at  the  point  of  death,  which 
they  have  forgotten  or  disregarded,  when  they  have 
been  restored  to  health. 


F'ABLE  II. 

THE  HAEES  WEARY  OF  LIFE. 

Let  those  who  cannot  their  own  ills  sustain, 
View  others'  troubles,  and  no  more  complain. 

Some  Hares,  by  noises  in  the  woods  alarm 'd. 
Whose  fears  by  no  persuasions  could  be  calm'd, 
Resolve  their  sad  and  anxious  lives  to  end. 
So  to  a  certain  lake  their  steps  they  bend. 
And,  in  despair,  to  drown  themselves  intend. 
But  as  they're  on  the  way  some  frogs  they  see 
Forth  from  their  weedy  bogs,  in  teiTor,  flee. 
"  See !"  says  a  Hare,  "  We'x-e  not  alone  distress'd, 
"For  others  also  are  by  fears  oppress'd, 
"  We'll  bear  our  lot  then  and  contented  rest." 
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In  estimating  our  state  in  this  world,  there  is  no 
better  way  of  obtaining  consolation  under  the  troubles 
we  may  happen  to  find  in  it,  than  to  compare  our  con- 
dition vdih  that  of  others.  There  is  scarcely  any  one 
so  much  exposed  to  sufferings,  but  that  if  he  were  to 
look  abroad  into  the  world,  he  would  discover  some  one 
as  wretched  as  himself.  Nay,  perhaps  he  might  per- 
ceive some  circumstances  of  alleviation  in  his  own  case, 
not  possessed  by  the  other,  of  which,  if  he  is  wise,  he 
would  avail  himself.  Hence  he  who  finds  himseK  ex- 
posed to  troubles  and  affiictions  in  this  world  (and  who 
is  there  that  is  exempt)  should  frequently  meditate  on 
the  wants  and  sufferings  of  others.  He  would  'find 
this  of  great  benefit  to  him  ;  it  would  check  in  him  all 
murmuring  and  discontent ;  it  would  enable  him  to  be 
patient  and  submissive  under  the  pressure  of  affliction, 
and  it  would  even  excite  in  him  feehngs  of  gratitude 
and  thankfulness. 


FABLE  in. 

THE  LION  AND  THE  MOUSE. 

The  counsel  sage  in  this  brief  fable  mind, 
And  ever  to  inferiors  be  kind. 

A  Lion  in  the  woods  fell  fast  asleep, 
The  rustic  Mice  then  round  about  him  creep. 
One  leaps  upon  his  back  for  want  of  thought. 
The  Lion  rous'd,  the  young  intnxder  caught. 
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The  Mouse,  alarm 'd,  for  pardon  humbly  sues, 

Owns  his  offence  which  from  imijnidence  rose. 

The  Monarch  knew  no  gloiy  would  ensue, 

If  he,  for  mere  revenge,  such  creature  slew. 

So  him  he  pardons,  and  at  once  sets  free. 

Soon  after  this,  while  at  the  chase  was  he. 

On  one  dark  night,  he  fell  into  a  pit, 

And  found  himself  encircled  in  a  net. 

In  his  distress,  he  loudly  rais'd  his  voice, 

The  Mouse  at  some  short  distance  hears  the  noise, 

Knowing  thq  sound,  he  hastes  to  bring  him  aid, 

"Fear  not,  for  soon  I'll  set  thee  free,"  he  said, 

"Thy  kindness  my  best  efforts  shall  repay, 

"  T"  escape  the  snare,  I'll  soon  contiive  the  way." 

With  zeal  he  to  the  net  his  teeth  applies, 

The  knots  to  loosen  resolutely  tries, 

Its  artful  meshes  he  assunder  gnaws, 

And  from  the  beast  th'  encirchng  texture  draws. 

Thus  did  the  Mouse  effectual  succour  bring, 

And  to  the  woods  restore  their  lawful  king 

One  scarcely  knows  which  to  admire  most  in  this 
fable,  the  magnanimous  conduct  of  the  Lion,  or  the 
grateful  return  shewn  by  the  Mouse.  But  the  lesson 
inculcated  is  most  excellent,  which  is,  that  we  should 
abstain  from  acts  of  unkindness  to  the  weakest  and 
meanest  creatures,  and  how  exalted  soever  we  may  be, 
we  should  consider  before  we  take  revenge  on  the  most 
inconsiderable  person  who  may  have  injured  us,  since 
there  can  be  no  honour  whatever  in  crushing  those  who 
have  no  means  of  resistance,  whereas,  if  they  ai'e  spared, 
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they  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  us  a  kindness 
in  return,  and  even  as  the  Mouse  did  to  the  Lion,  may 
be  able  to  help  us  in  our  greatest  extremity. 


FABLE  IV. 

THE  MAN  AND  THE  TEEES. 

They  who  so  act  that  foes  succeed 
Must  look  to  perish  for  their  deed. 

A  Man  asks  the  Trees  to  be  so  good 
As  give  him  a  piece  from  off  their  wood, 
That  for  his  axe,  by  their  kind  aid, 
A  good  strong  handle  might  be  made. 
They  aU  consult,  and  soon  agree 
To  give  to  him  an  ohve  tree. 
He  takes  their  gift,  his  handle's  made. 
Then  the  tall  oaks  he  prostrate  laid. 
Selecting  those  he  thinks  the  best, 
Meaning  to  come  and  take  the  rest. 
An  oak  then  to  an  ash  doth  cry, 
"We  justly  are  condemned  to  die." 

This  is  one  of  the  fables  that  Phaedrus  himself  in- 
tended writing,  and  which  he  alludes  to  in  the  Pro- 
logue to  his  first  book : 

"  Calumniari  si  quis  autem  voluerit, 

"  Quod  abores  loquantur,  non  tantum  ferae, 

"  Fictis  jocari  nos  meminerit  fabulis." 
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The  trees  acted  a  base  and  selfish  part  in  consenting 
to  give  up  a  neighbour  to  save  themselves,  and  they 
were,  as  must  be  allowed,  justly  punished  for  so  un- 
generous a  proceeding. 

There  ai*e  one  or  two  other  fables  extant  that  have 
been  wiitten  by  Gudius,  but  as  the  subjects  of  them 
were  not  in  all  respects  adapted  to  the  design  of  the 
present  work,  they  have  been  purposely  omitted. 

Those  which  are  given  exhibit  somewhat  of  the 
neat  and  concise  style  of  Phoednts,  and  the  subjects 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  may  with  advantage  be 
appended  to  his  book,  it  being  the  especial  aim  of  this 
little  work  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  young  persons 
noble  and  generous  sentiments. 
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FABLE  I. 

Of  what  are  we  reminded  in  this  fable  of  Gudius's? 

Of  the  httle  dependence  that  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
vows  that  are  made  by  people  on  a  sick-bed,  and  when 
death  appears  to  be  approaching. 

Why  are  resolutions  made  at  such  a  time  so  little  to 
be  depended  upon  ? 

Because  they  are  generally  the  result  of  fear,  and  are 
no  proofs  whatever  that  the  person  who  makes  them 
has  become  truly  penitent. 

What  kind  of  people  does  the  Kite  in  the  fable  re- 
present? 

Those  who  foolishly  suppose  that  they  can  hve  in 
disobedience  to  God  all  their  lives,  and  obtain  his  for- 
giveness by  making  a  few  hollow  vows  on  their  death- 
beds. 


FABLE  II. 

What  salutary  advice  is  offered  us  in  this  fable  ? 

Not  to  confine  our  view  to  our  own  state,  when  in 
trouble  and  affliction,  but  to  look  at  the  condition  of 
others. 
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What  advantage  will  arise  from  so  doing  ? 

We  shall  probably  see  others  who  ai'e  more  wretched 
than  ourselves. 

What  benefit  will  this  be  to  us  ? 

It  mil  teach  us  to  bear  our  troubles  with  patience 
and  resignation,  and  keep  us  from  a  spirit  of  discontent 
and  murmuring. 


FABLE  III. 

What  excellent  lesson  do  we  derive  from  this  fable  ? 

To  abstain  from  acts  of  unkindness  to  the  weakest 
and  meanest  creatures. 

What  further  are  we  taught  ? 

That  how  exalted  soever  our  condition  may  be,  we 
should  consider  before  w'e  take  revenge  on  the  most  in- 
considerable person  who  may  have  offended  us. 

Why? 

Because  there  can  be  no  honour  in  crushing  those 
who  have  no  means  of  resistance. 

For  what  further  reason? 

Because,  if  they  are  spai-ed,  they  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  do  us  a  kindness  in  return,  and  like  the 
Mouse  did  to  the  Lion,  may  help  us  even  in  our  great- 
est extremity. 


FABLE  IV. 

What  is  to  be  remarked  respecting  this  fable  ? 
That  it  is  one  which  Phaediois   himself  purposed 
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writing,  as  indicated  in  the  Prologue  to  his  first  book, 
where  he  refers  not  only  to  beasts  but  to  trees  also 
speaking. 

How  did  the  trees  act  in  this  fable  ? 

In  a  base  selfish  manner. 

How  so  ? 

In  consenting  to  give  up  a  neighbour  to  destruction, 
in  order  to  save  themselves. 

How  were  they  punished? 

JBy  being  mai'ked  out  themselves  in  turn  for  de- 
struction. 

What  is  the  exclamation  made  by  the  Oak  to  the 
Ash  when  reflecting  on  the  baseness  of  their  pro- 
ceeding ? 

"We  justly  are  condemned  to  die." 
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